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| SMITH’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOM- 
_ ETRY. DEVELOPED BY THE 
"SYLLABUS METHOD 


‘By Everse R. Surru, A. M., Principal, Park School, Baltimore, 
~ Md., formerly Head of the Department of Mathematics, Poly- 
» technic Preparatory School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. Complete, $1.25 : 
Plane Geometry, $0.75 Solid Geometry, $0.75 


~~ This book, the outgrowth of ten.years’ classroom experience, 
_} ‘teaches geometry so that it quickenms and trains the pupil’s 
"9 ‘feasoning power. It supplies the pupil with a syllabus which 

q © ontains definitions, axioms, etc.; the statements of theorems, ar- 
ftanged in some logical order; a discussion of methods, with a few 
sample preofs illustrating the different methods of attack; a 
Series of exercises grouped partly under the theorems and partly 
én general lists; and classified summaries of the theorems. Ex- 
cept for a few specimen proofs and some necessary hints as to 
the method of attack in the more difficult theorems, the dem- 
Onstrations are omitted. The work stimulates the pupil to 
think to the limit of his ability. 









MAYNE AND HATCH’S HIGH SCHOOL 
: AGRICULTURE 


By D. D. MAyNs, Principal of School of Agriculture and Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Pedagogics, University of Minnesota, 
and K. L. Hato, Professor of Agricultural Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


$1.00 


This course puts the study of agriculture on a serious basis, 
and teaches the young beginner how he can carry on the work of 
a farm most profitably. It also affords an interesting introduction 
to all the natural sciences. A few experiments are included, 
which may be performed by the teacher before the class. The 
topics are taken up in the text in their logical order. The treat- 
ment begins with an elementary agricultural chemistry, in which 
are discussed the elements that are of chief importance in plant 
and animal life. Following in turn are sections on soils and 
fertilizers; agricultural botany; economic plants, including field 
and forage crops, fruits and vegetables; plant diseases; insect 
enemies; animal husbandry; and farm management. 





LEIPER’S LATIN SUBORDINATE 
CLAUSE SYNTAX 


By M. A. Leper, Professor of Latin, Western Kentucky State 
Normal School. 
z 38 cents 


& 4 The purpose of this reference manual is to aid second and third 
74 year high school pupils in getting a clearer understanding of the 
e 

2: 





> Yarious forms of subordinate clauses than is possible from the use 
> ofagrammaralone. It is intended to supplement, not to supplant 
"3 thelatter, and consequently includes references to all the leading 
> Latin grammars, so that the student may pursue his investigation 
| further at any point. Here is collected in compact, classified ar- 
"fangement all the necessary information about these clauses 
"and the various matters of syntax involved. This is at present 
7 Scattered so widely, and hidden beneath such elaborate and diffi- 
ee eult statements and beneath so many, exceptions and illustrations 
7@ ~~ Mi the grammars that the student becomes thoroughly bewildered 
and discouraged. 











FRANCOIS’ ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH 


By Vicror E, Franoor, Ph. D., 
College of the City of New York 


Associate Professor of French, 


90 cents 


In this conesé for beginners the models precede the rules, the 
salient features being made prominent by heavy type. The rules 
cover the necessary facts of the language as simply and com- 
pletely as possible but the student is not confused by masses of 
exceptions, peculiarities, and idioms rarely seexu and still more 
rarely used. The vocabulary, of moderate extent, is increased 
slowly. The exercises aré composed of sentences connected in 
sense so far as possible. Each lesson includes generally four 
exercises; a review, a portion of French text, a set of questions 
based on the text and usually followed by a grammar drill, and an 





English exercise based entirely on the text and on the rules de- 
eloped in the lesson. Reading lessons are introduced at intervals 








New 1913 Catalogue of High School Textbooks sent to 
any teacher on request 
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_ JHE WEEK IN REVIEW 


—— { 
THE RAILROAD FIREMEN’S 


AWARD. 


The arbitration board, appointed 
under the Erdman act, which has 
been considering the claims of the 
firemen on the eastern railroads, has 
made an award which materially in- 
creases the pay of the firemen, while 
it refuses the demand for two fire- 
men on large locomotives, except in 
case of mecessity. The demand for 
the standardization of wages based 
on the weight of locomotives is 
gtanted. The imcrease of pay au- 
thorized by the board is estimated at 
from ten to twelve per cent. As the 
total amount of wages paid to the 
firemen is $29,000,000, this increase 
adds from $2,900,000 to $3,480,000 an- 
nttally to the cost of operation. 
STATE RIGHTS AND TREATIES 


In all the discussion of the Cali- 
fornia alien land law, it seems to 
have been pretty generally assumed 
that, if the state of California 
chooses to enact and enforce such 
legislation, even though it be in di- 
rect conflict with ‘treaty obligations, 
the federal government is helpless in 
the matter. The President himself, 


. according to Secretary Bryan’s tele- 


gram to Governor Johnson, fully 
recognizes “the right of the people 
of California to legislate according 
to their judgment on the subject of 
land tenure.” But there is a plain 
limitation to this right, expressed in 
Article VI. of the constitution itself, 
which declares that “treaties made 
under the authority of the United 
States shall be the supreme law of 
the land, anything in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any state to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 


AN EARLIER RULING. 


In this connection, an earlier rul- 
ing upon this question, made by Mr. 
Bayard when secretary of state, in 
1886, is interesting. Then, as now, 
the question was one of the rights 
of aliens to real estate in the states. 
Mr. Bayard said in substance that 
while, if the question were to come 
wp for the first time whether a treaty 
giving aliens such rights were con- 
stitutional, grave doubts might be 
felt, the fact that a treaty can give 
aliens such rights has been repeat- 
edly affirmed by the supreme court 
of the United States. In view of 
this, a highly practical question is 
whether the treaty of 1911 with Japan 
does, in fact, give such rights. A 
careful study of its phrasing shows 
that its language was very carefully 
guarded, almost, it might seem, with 
the express purpose of withholding 
such rights. 


ANOTHER TREATY QUES- 
TION. 

Another question of treaty inter- 
pretation which is, in a way, still 
more important, is raised by the so- 
called Chamberlain resolution in the 
Senate. This resolution, introduced 
by. Senator Chamberlain, directs the 
President to proceed at once to ter- 
minate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 
1901 and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
of 1852, which it superseded. This 
would be an abrupt way of ending 
the controversy with Great Britain 
over the right of the United States 
to exempt its coastwise shipping 
from Panama canal tolls; but at 
eeems to overlock the fact that 
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treaties are mutually binding, and 
that they would not be of much value 
if either party to them were at lib- 


‘erty summarily to terminate them 


whenever it became inconvenient to 
keep them. The exemption of coast- 
wise shipping can be defended with- 
out so extreme a step as that. 

A BAD PRECEDENT. 

The House has hurried through 
without debate or delay the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bill, in the form 
in which President Taft vetoed it 
when the last Congress sent it to 
him in the closing days of the ses- 
sion, The bill carries with it, as a 
rider, a section which exempts tarm- 
ers and labor organizations from 
prosecution under the anti-trust law. 
Whatever may be said, pro or con, 
about the justice of such an ex- 
emption, it is plain that it is a sepa- 
rate proposition, and has no proper 
place in an appropriation bill. The 
practice of attaching legislative 
riders to appropriation bills is one 
which Congress cannot too soon 
abandon or the present administra- 
tion too soon rebuke and disavow. 


MONTENEGRO ‘AND SCUTARI. 


It is impossible not to admire the . 


courage of ‘Montenegro in pushing 
on to the capture of Scutari, in spite 
of the warnings of the great powers. 
The final fighting—the culmination 
of a six-months’ siege and of re- 
peated attacks—was marked by great 
bravery on both:sides and by a 
frightful sacrifice of life. But what 
is to come of it? An extremely diffi- 
cult situation is created for Europe, 
but there seems to be no way out of 
it except to compel the evacuation 
of Scutari by the Montenegrins. The 
powers have definitely agreed that 
out of the wreck of European Tur- 
key there shall be created an au- 
tonomous Albania, and Scutari is an 
essential part of it. The garrison 
which so gallantly resisted the Mon- 
tenegrins was not Turkish, but Al- 
ibanian;. it was fighting for its own 
rights and freedom; and Montenegro 
has no claim whatever to the city ex- 
cept that of conquest. If the powers 
do not hold together now to carry 
out their policy. European peace will 
be seriously endangered. 
END OF THE 
STRIKE. 


The Belgian workingmen’s strike 
for manhood suffrage, aiter lasting 
ten days, and paralyzing the activi- 
ties of about 400,000 workmen in va- 
rious trades, was brought to an end 
by concessions by the government. 
The concessions are not complete, 
but they point to final victory. The 
government accepted a resolution 
which pledges it to “take imme- 
diately into consideration the equali- 
zation of the parliamentary fran- 
chise.” With this resolution, the 
Chamber of Deputies adopted, as an 
amendment, a clause disapproving 
and condemning the general strike. 
But this does mot signify much, in 
view of the obligation which the 
government assumes to take up at 
once, the question upon which the 
general strike was designed to force 
action. To the credit of the Social- 
ist leaders. must be set down the fact 
that there was little or no violence; 
the strike was, as thev proclaimed it, 
one “with folded hands.” 

MR: BRYAN’S PEACE PLAN. 


Secretary Bryan has laid before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 


BELGIAN 
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tions the outline of a proposed in- 
ternational agreement for peace. 
His plan .is that the United States 
shall make treaties under which alk 
disputes, even those involving na- 
tional honor or vital interests, would 
be submitted to an _ international 
board of inquiry, and that the dis- 
puting countries should take no steps 
whatever toward preparation for war 
within a specified time of six months. 
ora year. This is one of those 
ideals of ‘international relations 
which are scarcely likely to be real- 
ized, In the first place, it will be ex-. 
tremely difficult to persuade the 
United States or other nations to 
submit to arbitration questions which 
really involve the national honor or 
vital interests. And, in the second 
place, Mr. Bryan seems to have 
failed to consider what might happen 
if, while two countries were mutu- 
ally bound to make no war prepara- 
tions for six months or a year, while 
disputes between them were pending, 
a third country, bound by no such 
agreement, were to make active 
preparations for war against one or 
the other. No governments would 
handicap themselves by such obli- 
gations. 


A DAY OF PRAYER IN CHINA, 


If it had been predicted, a dozen or 
sO years ago, when the Chinese gov- 
ernment issued a bitter edict against 
foreigners, or a little later, during 
the Boxer rebellion, when hundreds 
of natives were tortured and killed 
because they had professed Chris- 
tianity, that the year 1913 would wit- 
ness the issue of an edict by the 
Chinese government, establishing a 
day of timniversal prayer to the Chris- 
tian God for the Chinese republic, 
the prophecy would have seemed wild 
indeed. Yet precisely this has hap- 
pened, and Sunday, April 27, was set 
apart as the day, and public officials 
throughout China were instructed by 
President Yuan Shih Kai to attend 
the prayer services. Nothing that 
has occurred shows more strikingly 
the transformation which has taken 
place in China. 


ANOTHER REGRETTABLE IN- 
CIDENT. 


For the second time within a fort- 
night, a German army aeroplane has 


alighted on French soil, this time at 


North Arracourt. As before, Ger- 
man military officers were on board, 
and as before, the explanation given 
was that the landing was through in- 
advertence. The local police and 
customs Officers accepted the expla- 
nation; but if these incidents are 
often repeated they can hardly fail 
to produce a dangerous irritation. 
Germany is reported to have made 
the earlier incident the occasion for 
demands for an explanation of the 
conduct of French officials, which are 
well calculated to increase the origi- 
nal exasperation. There are not 
wanting signs of a deliberate purpose 
to produce strainéd relations be- 
tween the two countries. In this 
connection, the disclosure of the fact 
that the Krupps had instructed their 
Paris agents to “leave no stone une- 
turned” to persuade some French 
newspaper to print tthe statement 
that France intended.to double her 


orders for machine guns, with a view - 


to getting larger orders for the guns 
from Germany, has aroused just im 


dignation, as a sordid attempt te J 
arouse hostility in order to make | 


money, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


DANCES OF THE PEOPLE 


A Second Volume of 
FOLK DANCES AND SINGING GAMES 


Containing Twenty-seven Folk-Dances of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Germany and 
Switzerland, with the Music, Full Directions for 
Performance, and Numerous I}lustrations. 


COLLECTED AND DESCRIBED BY 
ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 


Organizer and First Chairman of the Folk-Dance Committee 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
Inspector of Girls’ Athletics for the Board of Education of 
the City of New York, Executive Secretary of the Girls’ 
Branch of the Public Schools Athletic League of New York 


City. 
Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 


In response to insistent demands Miss Burchenal has 
compiled this volume similar in style, scope and purpose to 
the first volume, ‘““FOLK-DANCES AND SINGING GAMES,” 
and presenting twenty-seven folk-dances and singing games 
never before published in America. Of Miss Burchenal’s 
qualifications as an exponent of folk-dancing it is not neces- 
sary to speak-at this late date. She has long been recognized 
as the leading authority on the subject in this country. 
“DANCES OF THE PEOPLE” contains, among other novel- 
ties, very explicit descriptions of the famious English ‘‘Horn- 
pipe’’ and of the Scotch “Sword Dance,” profusely illustrated. 





Descriptive circular giving contents of the volume sent on 
request. 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


3 EAST 43d STREET NEW YORK 

















THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented im the Lan- 

guage of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Origi- 

nal Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought 
Element through Action, Rhythm, and Sound. 
Superior to any other series of primary readers 
ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary 
Content, and in Mechani Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher's 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in de- 
tail for the guidance of the teacher. 


Primer .. . 30¢e. Secomd Reader .. 42. 
First Reader . 36c. Mamual.. =. 50c. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA kK. GOODWIN, ef New York 
Pictsiy"lluetrated, for feaznsee “and pupliy “tos 
etely ustra e an up use. 
S Boeke IL and 


issue paper patterns accompany 
IIl., free, 


Book L,, 50c. Book II., 66c. Beok III. 66e. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers 
lege, Columbia University 

A radical departure. Exercises in pamphiet form, 
eliminating the copying of examples by the pupils 
and saving both time and eye-strain. Suitable for 
use with any text-book. 


Nos. 1,2,34,5 
Pupil’s Edition, 10c each, Tencher’s 


FRANKD.BEATTYS & CO. 


393-399 Lafayette Street NEW YORK CITY 





There is no good reason for not making some of the mathematics for your pupils 
“industrial.” You need not wait until you can have industrial schools or industrial 


courses. You may well use such a series of lessons derived from the trades and prepared 
for the schoolroom as those in Brenelle Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS .IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


They bring the pupil into closest possible contact with thé materials studied. First-hand measufe- 


ments furnish the basis for mathematical computation. 


Measurement and interpretation of scale drawings. 


Other practical phases emphasized, such as the economical cutting up of material, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural deféets in materia] used, the cost of material, 
wages, and estimating. A second order from the Newton Technical Schoo! hag fiist been filled, 


25 cents. Paper. Iliustrated. Single Copy Postpaid 30 cents. 
New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


—_D I X¥ O.N— 


STANDS FOR 


BER ICI BNCY 


THE BEGINNING OF EFFICIENCY IN THE USE OF 
PENCILS IS THE SELECTION OF A PROPER PENCIL 


For Broad Lines, Gradations of Shade, Shadow, Suggestion of Color, and Occasional Em- 
phatic Black, Dixon’s No. 312 Special Black is the Efficient Pencil 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF THIS OR OTHER STYLES FOROTHER PURPOSES 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE..COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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HAMBURG. AMERICAN FOR EVERY -SCHOOL-MAN’S 
LARGEST OVER 400 PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


S.S.Co.in 
the World 1,306,819 Tons The bg wia Efficiency Series Edited by Paul , 
. Hanus. 


Vol. |. HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINIS- 
TERS ITS SCHOOLS. By Ernest Carroll 


Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Introduction by Pau! 
H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50 


















postpaid. 
C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: *“‘The whole undertaking carried on by 


Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system 
is perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertak- 
ings in professional education of the century. The 
volume is made additionally valuable because of | 
the introduction by Professor Hanus which de- 
scribes the whule undertaking of which Mr. Moore's 
contribution is one-tifth. I believe the volume pub- 
lished by the World Book Company will constitute 
a valuable addition to a schoolman’s professional 
library.” 

Vol. II. STANDARDS FOR INSTRUCTION, 
COURSES OF STUDY AND SUPERVISION. By 
Frank M. McMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by 
Paul H. Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 
postpaid. 

William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: ‘‘I know of few contribu- 
tions to the science and art of teaching more stim- 
ulating to thought and invention than Professor 
MecMurry’s very able disquisition on standards.” 


Other volumes in freparation. Write 
for circulars 


‘WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York | 


VACATION CRUISES 


SPECIAL 
SUMMER RATES 


May ist to October 1st 


Jamaica and the 


PANAMA CANAL 


Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, 
Costa __ Rica,..Nicaragua 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


by the new, fast, Twin Screw 
Steams hips 
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Speed 


and 
Accuracy 


“Carl Schurz” and “Emil L. Boas” 


and the well-known ‘‘PRINZ” 
Steamers of our 


That means the 


ATLAS SERVICE 


Mito 18 Days .- - - $75 
_25 DAY CRUISES... - $145 


CUBA ry —_ $75 


Jamaica) Trip ‘ 
Panama Canal (Round Trip) $1140 
Write for booklet 
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HAMBURG - AMERICAN 
LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 
St, Louis 


A world’s champion is the 


Underwood 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’”’ 
Underwood Typewriter Company, incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 
Branches in All Principal Cities: 
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EMPHASIS UPON THE ESSENTIALS 


J. H. ALLEMAN, PH. D. 
Superintendent, Greensburg, Pa. 


The remedy of an overcrowded curriculum 
must not be sought in reducing the number of 
subjects. In fact, there is not an intelligent 
teacher in America who would consent that music, 
drawing, manual training, industrial or domestic 
science, or any Other subject be withdrawn from 
the curriculum. We must address ourselves to 
reducing the mass of superfluous and unimportant 
requirements, and of so adjusting and regulating 
and correlating the various subjects that we may 
reach the highest possible degree of efficiency in 
our teaching. 

The aim in teaching must be to unify and sim- 
plify, rather than ‘to multiply and magnify, the 
school requirements. The Wise teacher always 
seeks the proper correlation of studies. While 
many new things are presented which are worthy 
of recognition, yet it is found best to correlate 
these with the established lines of elementary in- 
struction, rather than to make them co-ordinate 
and separate branches of study. Thus nature 
study is but elementary and supplemental geog- 
1aphy ; literature, composition, reading, elocutiou 
and language study are all so many helps in train- 
ing children to the acquisition and expression of 
thought. Physical culture is but the legitimate 
function of hygiene study; while drawing and 
manual training are the concrete expressions of 
definite thought purpose. The really practical in 
education is to find the few things which are es- 
sential to a healthy mental growth, and then to 
link these elements in mutual helpfulness and har- 
monious development. 

We must determine what is useless and archaic, 
and in addition we must bring the requirements to 
the level of the child’s ability. Many of our sub- 
jects cover too much ground; the field is too 
wide ; the range of material is too comprehensive. 
Too much attention is given to details; too much 
time is wasted on isolated facts and non-esscr.- 
tials. 

In order to economize time and energy for se- 
curing efficiency in practical arithmetic we must 
eliminate such unimportant subjects as: complex 
fractions; troy and apothecaries’ weights ; apothe- 
caries’ liquid measure; surveyor’s linear measure: 
surveyor’s square measure; addition, multiplica- 
tion, and division of denominate numbers; annual 
and exact interest; long problems in partial pay- 
ments; equation of payments; compound interest, 
except as it applies to savings accounts; true dis- 
count, compound proportion ; exchange ; progres- 
sions; annuities, government land measure; cer- 
tain difficult parts of mensuration and cube root, 
and such other topics as are of doubtful value to 
grammar grade children. 

We can well afford to send forth pupils from 
the grammar schools who are deficient in the de- 
tails of United States history, if only we have de- 


veioped in them true patriotism, love for country, 


veneration for men of integrity, of h 


igh principle, 
of sterling honesty, of purity and excellence of 
character. The futyre hope and welfare of Amer- 
ica depends upon the character of her people, 


their reverence for religion, learning, liberty, and 
law. In all our teaching of history we should em- 
phasize lessons of industry, frugality, energy, 
noble patriotism, true honor, virtue, and loyalty. 

Technical grammar should be deferred until 
pupils enter the advanced grammar grades. We 
must admit that pupils can not acquire a correct 
use of English by declining nouns and pronouns, 
conjugating verbs, comparing adjectives and ad- 
verbs, and imprisoning sentences in diagrams. 
Reciting the laws which govern the expression of 
thought does not lead pupils into acquiring the 
art of correct expression. Until the pupil can 
think intelligently and use words reflectively, 
technical grammar has little meaning for him. 
The best teachers give abundant training in com- 
position work and letter-writing, and in all this 
work they aim to strengthen thought-power; to 
develop observation; to build a vocabulary; to 
cultivate correct oral and written expression; to 
overcome incorrect speech; and to acquire a taste 
for good reading and pure literature. 

We must place greater stress upon the teach- 
ing of local geography—the geography of our 
own county, state, and nation. We must “boil 
down” geography to the essentials, then teach 
such essentials accurately, thoroughly, effectively, 
and scientifically, 

In all good schools we are willing to ignore 
technicalities in physiology, to give our time and 
attention to physical education; to the study and 
practice of hygienic laws; to fresh air movements ; 
t»> playground movements; to medical inspec- 
tion; to everything that tends to develop a strong, 
healthy, vigorous manhood and womanhood. The 
day will soon come when every up-to-date school 
system will have its well-trained and skilful. physi- 
cal director to supervise and give scientific in- 
struction during playground exercises, upon 
athletic fields, in gymnasiums, to all fundamental 
functions of physical education in the schoolroom 
as well as outside of the schoolroom. The term 
“education” should become so significant an‘ 
comprehensive in our public schools that the 
safe-guarding and promotion of bodily health and 
vigor will receive the first consideration. Our 
schools must place such a premium upon physical 
education and they must be so conducted that 
our pupils can be dismissed from their school du- 
ties at the end of the year with increased bodily 
strength and vigor, instead of with palé and hag- 
gard faces, shattered nerves, and broken down 
constitutions. 

There will always be some who are “born 
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short” in spelling, but universal weakness in this 
subject is the fault of the teaching, or possibly 
the lack of any teaching at all. The poor speller 
is a nuisance, a misfit in business and in profes- 
sional life. 

In teaching reading the success depends largely 
upon the spirited, persistent, relentless efforts of 
the teacher. Every teacher should ask these ques- 
tions, namely: ‘Do I create and cultivate in my 
pupils a love for good literature?’ ‘Do I lead 
my pupils to read intelligently and intelligibly?” 
‘Does my teaching of reading develop mind-power, 
concentration, memory, imagination, judgment, 
and reasoning?’ “Do I teach and train my pupils 
to tell in a clear, definite, logical manner what 
they have read?” “Do I suggest the choicest 
available books to my pupils, do I see to it that 
such books are read, that they are recited before 
my school?” 

Let us demand reasonable elimination and sim- 
plification of the common school curriculum; let 
us remove the useless and archaic in elementary 
and in high school subjects; let us vitalize and 
modernize our courses of instruction through in- 
dustrial and vocational training to meet modern 
day requirements; let us emphasize the four-fold 
aim in education—health, head, hand, and heart; 
let us emphasize character-building and social 
efficiency, placing greater stress upon creating 
and developing admiration for the beautiful, the 
true, and the pure in literature, music, art, science, 
history, and life; let us emphasize objective, con- 
crete, and illustrative teaching, let us vitalize sub- 
ject matter, methods of teaching, and the teaching 
force; let us localize and focalize our aim on the 
practical, the essential, and the ever present needs 
of our pupils. 

If we make a careful analysis of our school 
curriculum—whether in the elementary schools, 
the secondary schools, or the higher institutions 
of learning—we will discover that there are, prac- 
tically and generally speaking, only two great 
aims in all the subjects of study. These two aims 
are (a) thought-getting and (b) thought-expres- 
sion. 

The scattering of mental force is one of the 
chief causes of mediocrity, inferiority, and gen- 
eral inefficiency, and this cause can be completely 
removed only when the art of concentration is 
highly cultivated. The average pupil has enough 
ability and energy to accomplish from two to ten 
times as much as he does, but lacking in concen- 
tration, he uses but a fraction of his power. Much 
ability and power is wasted in our schools simply 
because we have given too little scientific atten- 
tion to the cultivation of real concentration. 

Do not consider the writer pessimistic in thus 
pointing out these few honest criticisms against 
our public schools. Our schools are better to-day 
than at any previous time in the world’s history; 
they are more aggressive, they generate more 
power, and they wield a wider influence towards 
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ennobling and uplifting humanity. We share no 
sympathy with the chronic “knockers,” the “dys- 
peptic” faultfinders, the “muddle-brained” de- 
Structionists, who are pronouncing our schools a 
“momentous failure.” 
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NEED FOR NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
AMBASSADOR BRYCE 





There is one thing that it seems to me you 
really ought to have in America: You ought to 


‘have a great American University in Washing- 


ton. I know there is already a university here; 
but through no fault of the professors or of our 
friend, the Admiral, who worthily presides over 
yotr university here, it has not those funds and 
those buildings. which are needed to make it 
efficient. 

I am very far from suggesting that it should 
be a national university in the sense that it should 
be managed by the nation through Congress or 
necessarily endowed by Congress. But the 
national capital ought to have a great university. 
Jt need not be a university which would compete 
with such universities as Columbia, for instance, 
or the University of Chicago. Both of those 
universities are located in great cities, and here 
you have no great industrial establishments call- 
ing for a faculty of engineering, as those univer- 
sities must have, placed as they are in great 
commercial centres. 

You would want a university dedicated to two 
kinds of study—to the artistic side of science and 
to the human studies. You want a university 
where you will have professors of the highest 
competence in the physical sciences, the mathe- 
matical sciences, in the branches of natural his- 
tory, etc.—things which can be pursued without 
any immediate necessity of coming in contact with 
practical life. I take it that a university here 
ought not to be so much one of those required 
for fitting men for practical life, for fitting men 
to enter upon technical work. You ought to 
have a fine school of law, a fine school of political 
science, a fine school of economics, and a school 
of history. 

You have already in your government depart- 
ments an unusually large number of eminent, 
industrious, and illustrious scientific men, who are 
one of the glories of Washington. But you 
want also to have an equal number of men dili- 
gent in the pursuit of those studies, such as his- 
tory, economics, philology, and law, which are 
the balance of scientific studies, and I cannot 
hope but that through the liberality of benefactors, 
with perhaps the national government to help, it 
will be found possible before very long to carry 
out the great idea which the first President had 
when he contended that a university should be 
established in this city, which was the darling of 
his old age—In address before Committee of 


One Hundred, Washington. 
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The child’s right to be well cared for equals “the right to be well born” 


—Helen C. Putnam, M. D. 
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THE WORK OF THE VOCATIONAL COUNCILOR 


CORNELIA BENEDICT RODMAN 
Somerville, Mass. 


Because the title vocational councilor of voca- 
tional assistant is used to mean many different 
kinds of work, according to the particular school 
where the position is held, I speak only of my 
work in the Massachusetts state aided trade 
schools for girls. For one year I was at the Bos- 
ton Trade School for Girls, which now numbers 
nearly 400, and for a year and a half have held my 
present position as vocational councilor at the 


‘Somerville, Mass., Trade School for Girls. Both 


of these schools are supported partly by the state 
and partly by the cities where they are located, 
and they offer free trade courses to girls between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-five years. 

In Somerville two trade courses, dressmaking 
and millinery, are offered to girls of Somerville 
and vicinity, and the vocational councilor has the 
responsibility of placing them in good positions 
at the end of the course. 

To do the work of placing intelligently, the 
vocational councilor tries to find the most desir- 
able position for the girl, and also to help fit the 
girl for the position. These two problems cover 
the vocational councilor’s work, and lead to end- 
jess varieties of duties. 

FINDING THE POSITION FOR THE GIRL. 

In order to find the most desirable positions 
for the girls, the vocational councilor must know 
the different dressmaking and millinery shops and 
keep a careful record of,what she.learns in regard 
to size of establishment, wages paid; work toom 
conditions, length of season, etc. No girl is ever 
placed before the vocational councilor has made 
an investigation, thereby preventing the girls 
from getting into second rate or questionable 
places. 

Moreover, the vocational councilor’s investiga- 
tions are not confined to the particular trades 
taught at the school. For, into every trade school, 
many girls enter who are not adapted to the work 
of the school. These girls soon get discouraged 
and drop out. Often, these girls need an imme- 
diate position and, as they can only do unskilled 
work, the vocational councilor should know which 
factories and shops are least objectionable. For 
this reason the vocational councilor should spend 
some time investigating opportunities for un- 
skilled work. 


HELPING TO FIT THE GIRL FOR THE POSI- 
TION. 

Before the time of placement, the greater part 
of the vocational councilor’s time is spent in try- 
ing to fit the girl for a position. Of course, the 
technical instruction is given by the trade teach- 
ers—women who have had trade experience; but 
there are many other ways in which the girl needs 
preparation, and some of this falls to the voca- 
tional councilor. 

For example, the physical side is a very impor- 
tant, although often neglected, part of the neces- 
Sary training. Therefore, upon entrance, each 
girl is given a thorough physical examination by 


a woman physician. The vocational councilor is 
present and takes the records at this examination. 
Later, it is her business to do the “follow-up” 
work of having the defects remedied. In some 
cases, this examination shows that the girl should 
not remain in the school. For example, a girl 
with very poor eye-sight is not adapted to a sew- 
ing trade. The vocational councilor must explain 
this to the girl and to her parents and guide her 
into a trade for which she is better fitted. Or, a 
girl with weak lungs should be advised to enter 
some trade which does not involve close confine- 
ment and sitting still. Fortunately, in most cases, 
only some minor defect is found. If neglected, 
however, this may prove a serious handicap when 
the girl goes to work. This is pointed out by the 
vocational councilor, whose advice is usually fol- 
lowed when it is explained that the coveted posi- 
tion may depend upon it. It can easily be seen 
that this follow-up work takes endless time; es- 
pecially since, besides referring the girl to a good 
hospital or doctor, it is often necessary for the 
vocational councilor to accompany her for treat- 
ment. While the responsibility is always thrown 
as much as possible upon the parents, it is some- 
times impossible for the mother to leave little 
children at home, or to give up a day’s work to 
take her daughter to the hospital. 

The physical examination includes inspection 
of the teeth, and from seventy to eighty per cent. 
of ‘our girls have*béen found fo néed dental work 
badly. A reliable young dentist agreed to do this 
work for a nominal fee. 

While not absolutely necessary, it is better for 
the vocational councilor to do some teaching at 
the school. This gives her an opportunity to 
know the girls as in no other way. The subjects 
taught, of course, depend upon the training and 
qualifications of the vocational councilor. I teach 
civics and hygiene. Civics includes a discussion 
of the labor laws and what steps to take when 
they are violated; while hygiene is related to the 
physical examination with emphasis laid on what- 
ever seems most needed. 

In connection with hygiene, the vocational 
councilor has charge of the physical exercise dur- 
ing school hours. We have organized three teams 
for captain ball, and exciting games are piayed in 
the school yard. 

The vocational councilor is a link between the 
school and the home. She is the only one at the 
school who has the time to make home visits 
which are so necessary in order to understand the 
girl thoroughly. Before a girl is placed, her home 
is always visited, and a careful record made of the 
conditions found there. 

This includes size of family, number working, 
and as much of the financial situation as can be 
learned without appearing too inquisitive. This 
record can not be as accurate or full as that kept 
by a charity society, but much valuable light can 





® Read before the Wellesley Club, Boston. 
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be thro he, gitl’s, character by »seeing- her, » 
home ong ks Ma ing hér ities DD ‘ 


record is of great help in placement. 

Misunderstandings between the home and the 
school are often cleared by the home visits. For 
example, a girl is often kept at home for minor 
reasons, When the vocational councilor explains 
at home the importance of establishing a good 
attendance record at school, and the necessity for 
filling each customer’s order on time, an improve- 
ment is usually the result. 

In general, the greater part of the vocational 
councilor’s work with the girls while they are 
in the school is with the handicapped or deficient 
in some way. She tries to discover the cause of 
the deficiency and to remedy it as far as possible, 
before placing. Occasionally, financial aid tis 
needed and the vocational councilor refers the 
family to a relief society. 

After the girl is placed, the vocational counci- 
lor’s responsibility does not stop—for the state 
requires all of its schools to keep a trade record 
of their graduates for five years after leaving 
school. By means of this record, the true effi- 
ciency of the schools will be determined, and the 
girls protected until they have had opportunity 
to get well started in the business world. When- 
ever a girl loses her position, or fails to advance, 
the vocational councilor investigates. If the fault 
seems to lie with the employer, the fact is re- 
corded and that place avoided in future. When 
the girl is to blame, she is shown her fault and an 
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attempt ,made to help her overcome, it... In this 
way, the school protects Both girl aad employer. 
OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE IN THIS WORK. 

As the whole subject of vocational guidance is 
taking an increasingly prominent place in educa- 
tion, vocational councilors are being appointea 
more generally here and throughout the country. 
Some schools appoint one of the regular teachers, 
who is already overworked, and expect her to 
take this additional task. The disadvantages of 
this arrangement are apparent. Boston has a 
v cational assistant for every 100 pupils in all of its 
technical schools. Somerville is at present the 
only state aided trade school in Massachusetts 
{outside of Boston) which has one. Many high 
schools are appointing vocational councilors. 

Here the work is quite different from that in a 
trade school, since pupils leaving school must be 
helped to select their trade. A number of books 
and pamphlets in regard to different lines of work 
have been published and are of great help to such 
a vocational councilor. 

The work of a vocational assistant in a trade 
school seems to offer many attractions to anyone 
considering doing social work. Contrary to many 
kinds of social service, this position involves work 
with the most hopeful kind of people. Like the 
regular teacher, the vocational assistant has the 
opportunity for close personal touch with young 
people at the most formative period of their lives, 
but the vocational councilor has not the constant 
routine which sometimes makes the teacher’s 
work so hard. 


& 
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THE MONTESSORI METHOD AND THE HOME 


A. A. BERLE 
Beston 


The remarkable results attending the applica- 
tion of Dr. Montessori’s schools in Rome and the 
widespread interest and discussion of the method 
itself, and the great number of experiments of one 
tnd and another in the same direction, furnish the 
justification for a somewhat further discussion of 
it from another angle than those which have al- 
ready taken place. 

Just now it is being borne in upon almost every- 
body that unless the school is entirely to supplant 
the home, so far as educational functions are con- 
cerned, the home must resume some of the duties 
which it has of late been throwing with increasing 
acceleration upon the school. Utterly apart from 
its scientific exactness or inaccuracy, the Mon- 
t¢ssori method is striking in its illustration of the 
fact that it virtually takes the place of the home 
and perhaps this single fact is not the least im- 
portant of the entire system. 

In the rules and regulations of the ‘““Children’s 
ki: use” it is laid down as rule two that “the chief 
zim of the Children’s House is to offer free of 
charge to the children of those parents who are 
obliged to absent themselves for their work the 
personal care which the parents are not able to 
give” (p. 70). Here you have the first and most 
important fundamental fact of the whole system. 
The parents actually surrender the care and train- 


ing of their children to other hands, and with this 
surrender goes the entire parental function educa- 
tionally. In fact, the surrender is even greater 
than these words indicate because it extends to 
the physical oversight and the very diet of the 
children who are thus placed under the discipline 
and educational control of the school. Thus the 
very first principle as laid down by the founder of 
the school herself is that she assumes the place of 
the parent. 

But this is not merely assumed, for in the same 
code we see the principles made more binding, 
ior the regulations state: ‘““The parents who wish 
to avail themselves of the advantages of the Chil- 
dren’s House” pay nothing. They must, however, 
assume these binding obligations :— 

(a) To send their children to the Children’s 
Flouse at the appointed time clean in body and 
clothing and provided with a suitable apron. 

(b) To show the greatest respect and defer- 
ence toward the directress and toward all persons 
connected with the Children’s House, and to co- 
operate with the directress herself in the educa- 
tion of the children. Once a week, at least, the 
mothers may talk with the directress, giving her 
information concerning the home life of the child 
and receiving helpful advice from her. 

Here you have a setting forth of a schedule of 
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duties of parents which, if it could be enforced to- 
morrow in the Boston schools, would revolu- 
tionize them in a month. Observe that the chil- 
dren are to come clean in body and clothing. 
Here you have at once a parental obligation im- 
posed, which is neglected in thousands of cases, 
so much so that in Oregon they are giving spe- 
cial school credits to children who come to school 
clean. A teacher in one of the Boston schools 


told me recently that after repeated efforts to get 


the home of a certain youth to send the boy to 
school clean, and failing, she washed him every 
morning herself for over a month in the hope 
that the habit would be formed, but failing had 
finally made the matter the subject of the special 
agencies. Here you had a failure in this one re- 
spect, not only by the teacher, but by the school 
nurse, who was sent on the case, and there are 
hundreds like it. This mere matter of cleanliness 
is taking the energy of many of our teachers to 
a degree that most people do not realize, and with 
all our machinery for getting it, in many cases we 
do not get it. Nor is the dereliction in this par- 
ticular matter confined to the homes which are 
described as being of the “poorer class.” 

But ever more interesting because the demand 
is one of a vastly different quality is Madame 
Montessori’s insistence that the parents shall 
show the “greatest respect and deference” not 
only to the directress but to “all persons” con- 
nected with the house (p. 71). What might not 
be accomplished if we could get something re- 
sembling that from the ordinary home with re- 
spect to the public school! Everybody who knows 
anything about it knows that “respect and defer- 
ence” are about the last things which are given 
cffhand by American parents to anybody, much 
less to school teachers. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether respect can be conferred in this off-hand 
fashion. But the interesting thing about it is that 
it guarantees in advance the attitude of the home 
toward the school and here you have the second 
link in the chain by which the child is bound to 
the school first and then to the home. The atti- 
tude of the home is fundamental. It is a sore 
spot at present concerning many schools and 
many children. It may, in a twinkling, undo the 
most zealous teacher’s work. Dr. Montessori, 
with unerring exactitude, saw perfectly clearly 
that if the child’s home attitude were not one of 
absolute deference and respect for her and her 
ascistants, her work would fail, and she was sight. 
It is no guess that much of the public school work 
is nullified before it is begun, by the attitude of 
the home. 

It will also be observed that she provides for a 
weekly conference between the mother and the 
school, and here again the reciprocal attitude is 
insisted upon, because the mothers may not omy 
give information, but “receive advice.” It makes 
one smile to think how this would be received if 
such a code of regulations were insisted upon in 
an American public school. American parents 
for the most part do not want advice. They want 
what they call “results.” But the sagacious 
woman who had a perfect educational plan, who 
was an expert scientist, a physician, and a dieti- 
cian to boot, knew that all these things could be 
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nullified by an attitude, and so the longest single 
paragraph in her entire code of regulations ap- 
plies not to the duties of the children, and says ab- 
solutely nothing about what she intends to do 
with the children when she has them, but deals 
entirely with parental duty and parental obliga- 
tion. There could be no more striking evidence 
of the place which the home or its equivalent held 
in the gifted educator’s mind than the regulations 
which she framed and which were intended to pro- 
vide her with what she needed first and foremost, 
namely freedom to do her work in her own way, 
not only without parental interference but also 
with obligatory parental co-operation, Translate 
those things into terms of the co-operation of the 
American home with the American school, and 
you would work a revolution no matter what 
methods you employed. Two things hinder 
American teachers most by, their concurrent tes- 
tunony, stupid interference and absolute inaitfer- 
encé. 

But Dr. Montessori was not ready even with 
these safeguards to go ahead. She provided for 
the automatic selection of the children who were 
to come under her regime, for she adds finally to 
her regulations the following, which in some re- 
spects are the most significant :— 

‘There shall be expelled from the Children’s 
House 

‘“(a) Those children who present themselves 
unwashed or in soiled clothing. 

“(b) Those who show themselves to be incor- 
rigible. 

“(c) Those whose parents fail in respect to the 
persons connected with the ‘Children’s House’ or 
who destroy through bad conduct the educational 
work of the institution.” 

I have already referred to the question of un- 
washed children at the schools. Madame Mon- 
tessori does not propose to wash them. She will 
simply expel them. Now, of course, that removes 
an undesirable element, but what about the child 
excluded? Obviously with a child three or even 
seven, its being unwashed is a matter of parental 
negligence, and to expel a child under these cir- 
cumstances is simply to punish the child for the 
dereliction of the parent. The method is easy 
and direct and effective for the school, but what 
about the child? Here it is perfectly clear that 
the antiseptic method is being employed in so far 
as the school is concerned. And it is more. It 
is acknowledging, in fact, that without the co- 
operation of the home, the school breaks down, 
for apparently Dr. Montessori will not risk her 
method with children whom her school has to 
wash. Keeping that in mind, the American pub- 
lic school is performing miracles by the side of 
which even Dr. Montessori’s wonderful results 
are tame. Our teachers do wash the children. 
And we should think ourselves woefully derelict 
if we simply threw the child out on this score 
alone, especially so young a child. But at the base 
the principle is sound. She demands, and she will 
get, and she will not match herself against a hos- 
tile or an indifferent home. 

When it comes to the expulsion of the “incor- 
rigible’ we may reasonably guess from the con- 
dition (a) what “incorrigible” is likely to mean. 
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A school that will not risk an unwashed child or 
‘wash it at the school will not be likely to take 
great chances for the destruction of its system by 
a child who makes any considerable demand for 
discipline. From our standpoint it looks like 
abandoning the child who for various causes may 
need the school most, and may for all he is “in- 
corrigible” be the brightest pupil in the class. It 
it not a rare experience that many of these so- 
called “incorrigibles” are such because their 
minds move more quickly or because they have 
an altogether stronger organization mentally and 
physically than the average of those with whom 
they are associated. Many an underworked boy 
is “incorrigible” in one class who, when placed 
where he belongs and fully and suitably driven to 
the best of his capacity, not only is not incorrig- 
ible, but a thoroughly law-abiding and effective 
person. I have known numbers of such. The 
section (b) clearly looks like abandoning the prob- 
lem the moment it becomes difficult. 

But in paragraph (c) you strike an even more 
stringent regulation, and one in which the moral 
principle is even more dubious. Here for want of 
parental respect to the persons in charge of the 
house, a child is expelled. That seems like pun- 
ishing innocence with a vengeance. And not only 
so but the bad conduct of parents is also made a 
reason for expelling the child. How many chil- 
dren would remain in the public schools of all the 
thousands, if that rule were enforced? And the 
blow would again fall on the least favored and the 
sins of the fathers would be visited upon the chil- 
dren with a deadly force and power which indi- 
cates a return to the Mosaic code with fearful 
emphasis. It is needless to say that all this is in 
absolute contradiction of the entire modern spirit 
of child rescue. Anybody can throw out the child, 
and that, unfortunately, is what many people do. 
But these are the very cases where a higher 
method and a better understanding are desired. 
It is these very children whom society needs to 
save, and whom we want to rescue, and for whom 
we wish to supply better conditions and safe- 
guards. But the gates of the Montessori system 
automatically close against such children even 
though between three and seven, because they 
are destructive of the ‘educational work of the in- 
stitution” and parental “respect and deference” 
are a sine qua non of the system. 

Now the reason jor all this is perfectly plain. 
Madame Montessori knows perfectly well that she 
must do one of two things, and one of two things 
must be done with every educational system, to 
make it effective to the highest degree; either you 
imust eliminate the home or you must get its co- 
operation. Dr. Montessori’s rules seem like a 
very ingenious endeavor to do both. But what- 
ever we may think of the application of her prin- 
ciples, there can be no doubt whatever about the 
truth of the underlying idea that there is a vitality 
about the home interest which you must either 
absolutely control or supplant, and with the deli- 
cate and various operations which her program 
contemplates she can and she will take no chances 
whatever. 

It is also plain here that this process gets a se- 
lect group of children, in fact, a group so carefully 
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selected that as a matter of fact you get the re- 
sult of various selections. Parents who could and 
would subscribe to these rules, and who would 
give this sort of absolute authority not only over 
their children but over themselves to anybody, 
would be likely to furnish the most plastic ma- 
terial for securing exceptional results. It may be 
that all this is done consciously, because she 
speaks of the “socialized home of the future,” 
which may indicate a definite aim in this direction. 

But viewed from the American standpoint, the 
important thing to note is that here, from a most 
expert source, and one which has provided for the 
minutest element of child nurture and growth, the 
fundamental stress of organization is laid not 
upon the child, but upon the parent and the home, 
and the most impressive fact about this: is, that 
with perfectness of plan, with every detail of child 
life under scientific scrutiny, this gifted educator 
and scientist will not match herself against a hos- 
tile or an indifferent home. It ought to be pretty 
plain by this time that the place to look for the 
trouble with our educational apparatus is not in 
the schoolroom primarily, though there is plenty 
ot it there, but in the home, in the attitude of par- 
ents, in the sense of obligation of parents for the 
education of the children and their active and in- 
telligent co-operation with the school. 


—___-—_ — —_ © @-0-@-o- @-0- 
PARAGRAPHS FROM YOCUM 


[The following paragraphs are selected almost at ran- 
dom from Dr. A. Duncan Yocum’s “Culture, Discipline, 
and Democracy.”’] 


To teach a subject for its disciplinary value 
alone is to defeat the disciplinary aim itself. The 
more elaborate anything is the more readily it is 
forgotten. 

The common practice of approving or rejecting 
the work of students in academic or professional 
examinations on questions involving the pettiest 
details that petty minds happen to unearth or re- 
member is neither pedagogic nor scientific. 

It is far more necessary that the specialist 
should be a teacher than that the teacher should 
be a specialist. 

The teacher needs to be kept alive by the spirit 
of reséarch. 

To the teacher no other science should be re- 
garded as a more sacred field for patient and 
persistent achievement than the science of educa- 
tion. 

No discipline can be lasting or culture continu- 
ing which is not closely related to every-day life. 

The compulsion of science must be substituted 
for that of tradition. 

Culture is far more largely dependent upon im- 
pression than upon discipline. 

Culture is a phase of preparation for life. 

Culture must include the politeness and civility 
which are the outward expression of the under- 
standing and the sympathy in taste and thought 
which many-sidedness of knowledge makes pos- 
sible but does not ensure. 

Culture must not produce the pedant,... 
must not produce a sensualist or voluptuary, ... 
must not produce “a man without a country.” 
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The most spiritual culture is not found in aes- 
thetic leisure, but in the emotional 
furtherance of all that is noblest and truest 
in life. 

To the traditional thinker vocational culture is 
inconceivable. 

Higher education should be as universal as ele- 
mentary education itself. 
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Religion must not remain dogma alone or vag .e 
emotion. 

Education must not become merely a point of 
view. 

rhe Jewish religion largely owes its per- 
petuation to the definiteness of its requirements 
and their continual repetition in accordance with 
the scriptural injunction. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


ALABAMA ASSOCIATION 


It was a rare privilege to be with the Alabama 
Education Association at its annual meeting in 
March. Despite the floods, which had caused 
i.any trains to be annulled, a vast company for 
that state, about 2,500, came together at Mont- 
gomery and were in the best of spirits personally 
and professionally. All educational leaders of the 
state were there, and they were optimistically, de- 
votedly, enthusiastically, and harmoniously there 
from start to finish. It was an atmosphere that 
was most delightful to an outsider, as it evidently 
was to them. This was the thirty-second annual 
meeting, which means that the association was 
organized in 1881, but from anything that was 
said or from the way in which it was said no one 
would suspect that it was not as old as any asso- 
ciation in the country. 


THE WELCOME. 

The welcome was wholly unusual, I have been 
accustomed to addresses of welcome for many 
years, and it is exceedingly rare that such ad- 
dresses have high significance, but they did at 
Nlontgomery. The governor, Emmet O'Neal, 
made a distinctly educatioral address for more 
than half an hour. Governor Aycock of North 
Carolina is the only governor I have known to 
have made such an address on education. He ap- 
peared to know by ‘heart the report on state edu- 
cation by the Sage Foundation, and he neither 
whined nor dodged the fact that Alabama was 
well down in that listing, but he addressed himself 
vigorously and unequivocally to a state policy of 
education which should change the educational 
rating of the state. The mayor, W. A. Gunter, 
emphasized all that the governor had. said and 
pledged the active support of Montgomery to the 
plans of the governor, but it was left for the sec- 
retary of the Business Men’s League to get into 
the very heart of things, and he put the business 
men of Montgomery and of every city of Alabama 
to a most progressive educational policy. He 
went much deeper than the Sage Foundation re- 
port, and analyzed in detail all educational sta- 
tistics of the state heroically. 

A fitting response was made by Professor Ed- 
gar Wright of the State Normal school at Troy, 
who pledged the educators of the state to sup- 
port to the limit the campaign of the civic officials 
and the laymen. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
The president, J. B, Hobdy of Auburn, selected 


certain phases of Alabama's educational need and 
treated them in a masterly way. Salaries and pen- 
sions received appropriate and skilful attention. 
He has mastered the literature on these subjects 
and has also done original and vigorous thinking 
thereon. 


OUTSIDE TALENT. 


The speakers from outside the state were 
United States Commissioner P, P. Claxton, W. 
H. Aiken, musical supervisor of Cincinnati, Dr. 
Oscar Dowling of Shreveport, La., Miss Florence 
Ward of Iowa Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
and A. E. Winship of Boston. 


LOCAL LEADERS. 

State Superintendent H. J. Willingham in a 
scholarly and forceful address pleaded for local 
taxation, for compulsory education, and for ex- 
pert leadership in rural school uplift. In his plea 
for compulsory education Mr. Willingham said, 
in part:— 

“Compulsory attendance must be the com- 
panion of local taxation, If it is desirable to main- 
tain a system of public education—and all the 
states concede that fact-—then it is right and fair 
that each taxpayer shall contribute his just 
amount for the maintenance of the public schools. 
All the states are committed to some plan of pro- 
viding by taxation a system of free education for 
all the people, on the theory of making a wise in- 
vestment in a more enlightened and a more pro- 
ductive citizenship. Since the states are com- 
mitted to the theory of requiring property to pro- 
vide for the education of the people, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that the people themselves 
ought to be required to obtain the benefits to be 
derived from attending the public schools or some 
other schools of their own choosing. 

“School attendance is required throughout the 
civilized world to-day, except in Russia, Spain, 
Turkey, and Mexico, and six of the southern 
states. How much longer shall we in Alabama be 
willing to say ‘here we rest’? It is gratifying to 
observe that public sentiment seems to be crys- 
tallizing in the demand for a law upon our statute 
books on the subject of compulsory attendance. 
God speed the day when it may come. Many 
thousands of little children in the homes of in- 
different patents will live to bless the day which 
gave them a certainty of receiving a common 
school education.” 

Dr. George H. Denny, president of the State 
University, sounded a bugle call to Alabama legis- 
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lators and voters to heed the call from all over the 
state to greatly increase the revenues for school 
maintenance. Although he has given his life in 
Virginia and Alabama to university work, no one 
excelled him in loyalty to the common schools or 
intensity of interest in their immediate improve- 
ment. 

Congressman-at-large John W. Abercrombie, 
who has been state superintendent and president 
of the state university, from twenty years of great 
activity in the school life of the state took the 
statesman’s point of view of educatidn ds the’ bul- 
wark of the state and nation and buttresséd ‘his 
statements with incontestable facts. It was a 
notable address, as, indeed, were all the papers of 
the educational leaders of the state. 

MESSAGE OF THE PLAY MOVEMENT—(II.) 


HENRY S. CURTIS 
Olivet, Michigan 





The playground has three lessons to teach to 
the school on the subject of discipline. First, pre- 
ventive discipline. _ The playground teacher is 
dealing with large numbers of children who come 
and go as they will. There is no punishment that 
she can inflict. It would seem as though the 
problem were almost impossible, and yet there is 
very little trouble in any of the playgrounds. The 
teacher must, however, keep the children so busy 
and interested that they have no time or inclina- 
tion to get into disorder. If any trouble once 
arises it is very difficult to suppress it. She has 
to create a condition and an atmosphere in which 
trouble will not arise. This is equally true in the 
school and in society at large. We are just be- 
ginning to see that no kind of punishment of 
crime will ever solve the problem of the criminal ; 
that we have got to go far back of that to the 
conditions that breed the criminal in society. 

There are some teachers who never have a 
problem of discipline in the schoolroom, and there 
are others who have trouble from the moment 
they begin in the morning until they close at 
night. The main difference lies in the suggestion 
of the personality of the two teachers. There are 
some who give every command with a question 
mark after it, whose attitude before the children, 
whose tone of voice, whose general posture seems 
to say to the children: “I do not expect you to do 
what I say.” There are others whose every ges- 
ture, action, and word suggests the obedience of 
the child, and those teachers seldom have any 
problems of disobedience. If we can get the con- 
viction that we are to be obeyed so far down into 
our self-consciousness that it becomes a part of 
our personality, the problems of discipline will 
largely disappear. 

The most effective way to control a group of 
children is always through the other children. 
The great trouble with the school discipline in the 
past has been that the child often became a little 
hero amongst the other children on account of 
his naughtiness. When the boy finds that he is 
becoming unpopular with the others on account 
of the mischief he is doing, and they are telling 
him to “cut it out,” there is no fun in it for him. 

In the first days in the New York playgrounds, 
a Street gang would often sweep in like a whirl- 
wind, oyerthrow the apparatus, break everything 
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breakable, sometimes throw down the teacher, 
and go out as they had come. But after the play- 
grounds had been going on for a few weeks and 
athletic and basket ball teams became organized, 
these teams handled the street gangs that came 
in so roughly that they were exceedingly glad to 
get out of the playground, and did not venture in 
again. If the teacher in the classroom will keep 
her children busy, will get the suggestion of obe- 
dience into her attitude, and will secure the co- 
operation of the other children, her problems of 
discipline will be mostly solved. 

Thére-is*fo’ real difference between play and 
work, I have seen some teachers on the play- 
ground that could make work out of any kind of 
a game, and the ‘children would be going around 
in the ring like so many automatons as though 
the game were pure drudgery. Such a teacher 
can never be a success in the playground nor in 
a large way can she ever be successful in anything 
else. For it is only as we find a play interest in 
the work that we do, that we are able to do our 
best work, or that we find life itself worth while. 
All of us played at teaching school as children 
and found this as enjoyable as any of our games. 
If we can continue to do this during the rest of 
our lives, we shall be much more successful as 
teachers. In fact, when we find we are not en- 
joying the work that we are doing, be it what it 
may, we may take this as a sure proof that we 
have no call to this particular job. If a man were 
a savings bank he might be rewarded in money 
for the work that he does, but so far as he is a 
spiritual being he can only be paid in spiritual 
values. And the man who does not find the re- 
ward of his work in the work itself and the sense 
of accomplishment and service which it gives can 
never be rewarded as a man. So far as he is so 
rewarded will his work become play. 

Teaching is a profession that involves many 
different kinds of nervous strains. There are very 
many teachers who become worn and irritable 
before the year is over from the pressure of the 
work, the overheated and impure air, the seden- 
tary life, and the teaching of children of very 
different mental ability. The teacher herself 
needs to play no less than the child does. It is far 
more important that the teacher of little children 
should be a wholesome personality than that she 
should be learned. The teacher who has for- 
gotten how to play can no longer speak the lan- 
guage of childhood or understand the working of 
the child’s mind. Play is nature’s receipt for 
keeping young, and for throwing off nervous 
strains, and every teacher should have at least an 
hour of open-air play every day. 

SGD RETR doc dann 
ATTRACTIVE CHICAGO SCHOOL 
[William L. Chenery, in Chicago Tribune. ] 

Some of the good or effectual schools show 
very lucidly the silliness of the belief that teachers 
are not creative, that their business is merely to 
assist another generation to life. 

Of this character is the Cooper School, which is 
situated in the centre of the colony of Bohemians 
on the southwest side of the city. Artists and 
thinkers fashion some plastic material into beauti- 
ful or yseful shapes, permanent or only for the 
moment’s enjoyment, The principal of the 
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Cooper School, Miss Ida A. Shaver, and her 
corps of teachers treat the more than 800 pupils 
committed to them as so much unshaped matter. 
The same zeal, the same enthusiasm, the same 
trained technique which a sculptor would give to 
his clay Miss Shaver bestows upon her children, and 
the awakening faculties of children are almost as 
ductile in the presence of the teacher of many 
resources as is the clay held 
lightly in the hollow of the mould- 
er’s hand. 

All of this is intended to be 
high praise, and praise 1s much 
less fashionable than sharp dis- 
praise. But when one comes to 2 
place where apparently every re- 
source of the modern mind is un- 
selfishly devoted to a noble pur- 
pose the temptation to lift one’s 
hat is hard to resist, 

A well-bounded course of in- 
struction centring around the 
three “R’s’” is prescribed for 
every school in the city, and the 
first questions asked were: “Can 
your children read? Can they 
spell? Can they write?” The 
principal’s answer was: “I will 
show you.” 

Observing the children of the 


Cooper School from the _ attitude of 
a former teacher, I can_ report. un- 
hesitatingly that the children can read, they 
can write and they can spell the English 


language as competently as any intelligent person 
has the right to expect. Their thoroughness in 
the third “R,” arithmetic, there was not time to 
test, because examining the unusual devices of the 
school consumed so much of my day. The un- 
usual facilities of the Cooper School, on the 
other hand, however, do not take away time from 
the pupil which arithmetic should and does re- 
quire. 

The devices which mark the Cooper School are 
the looms and the apparatus for civics. The 
looms are entirely outside the school curriculum, 
and the work done with them is given freely by 
the pupils from unoccupied periods and from 
their spare time before and after the regular 
school hours. To a type of mind a loom is a fad, 
but that is a slur on the information of that mind 
rather than on the relevance of the loom. Still, 
to ask what part weaving does play in popular ed- 
ucation is a pertinent question. 

The old idea of teaching, and the idea which the 
critics of fads have in mind, was that all teaching 
should be verbal or by means of words. That 
theory was rational enough until men learned that 
whole regions of the child’s mind were left un- 
touched by language teaching and, indeed, that 
some children could not be reached with the in- 
strument of words. The failure of the theory 
finds one example in the ease with which many 
“dunces” of the schools of our fathers have 


reached leading places in the community of 
today. 
Then one realizes that culture, humane 


civilization, is only partly founded on words; that 
for much of culture language is not an essential. 
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Music, many kinds of art, appreciation of color 
and form in their many expressions, have little 
necessary connection With words. Further, many 
persons to whom language has little meaning are 
highly.competent in.these other fields. _ That then 
is somewhat the general situation in which weavy- 
ing plays. apart. 

The loomroom at the Cooper © School 
was fitted out by Charles 
R. Crane and supported by him 
until about three years ago. It 
now struggles on as best it can, 
doing all the while a good work. 
Before school and after school and 
in vacant periods boys and girs, 
but mostly boys, frequent thts 
room and they create beautiiul 
things. They learn in spare hours 
an exact mechanical ,.techaiyuc, 
they learn to distinguish color and 
form and to blend these into new 
designs, and ‘thus their capacities 
are drawn out. They. learn: to 
think originally, and .to undei- 
Stand’ the mechanics of the looms. 

The general increase in culture 
resulting from this work has been 
referred to; it is likewise interest- 
ing. to, know. that. the familiarity 
with construction has been used 
by the boys as’a valuable business 
asset later in life, Every room in the Cooper 
School has a sand box. In the boxes models 
are built which illustrate all of the children’s work 
from poetry to civics. Civics is begun in the very 
first grade with something as simple as the work 
and duties of the postman, dramatized into a game 
which the children ‘play eagerly. 

All through the grades other parts of the com- 
munity life are taken up and exemplified in small 
models, including things as complex as the park 
system and street paving. One class is building 
models of streets, showing the growth from the 
pioneer’s path to the present types used in 
Chicago. A graduate of this school may be the 
son of immigrant peasant parents who do not even 
know the English language, but the child by vir- 
tue of his schooling will be more competent to ex- 
press an opinion on municipal affairs than many 
American-born voters. : 

From the four-year-old tots in the kindergarten 
to the fourteen-year-old graduates about to be 
swallowed up in industry the pupils of the Cooper 


School are subjected to the best influences of 
good music, of good pictures— most of which 
were paid for personally by the principal—to 


efficient training in the elementary courses, to the 
methods of information about the needs of their 
home and their city, and to a share in artistic 
composition. 

Sprung from the “ignorant foreigners of the 
West Side,” as other siders say, they respond to 
the attractions of culture and intelligence in a man- 
nér which prouder parents might observe with 
humility. In the right modeling of the crude 
material of character and intelligence which is en- 
trusted to them, Miss Shaver and the faculty of 
the Cooper School are shaping creations at which 
artists in other lines might well look with 
covetousness. 
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SOMB SITUATIONS IN PITTSBURGH 


No one knows what a day may bring forth in 
Pittsburgh, educationally, so that we make no 
pretense to presenting the whole situation in that 
city, but so far as we go we think we can give 
some conditions there. 

We refer only incidentally to the Ethel Fisher 
incident. Apparently there will never be any uni- 
formity of judgment as to that. It was an incident 
that had great possibilities and they are being 
played to the end of the limit. 

The new code which went into effect a little 
more than a year ago was radical in the extreme 
from the standpoint of Pittsburghers. In the 
first place it merged Pittsburgh and Allegheny in- 
to one vast school system. Secondly, it retained 
Mr. Andrews and Mr. Morrow, superintendents, 
respectively, of the two cities, as assistants for a 
few years at their old salaries. 

Third, a new, reasonably small appointive board 
of education was provided for, the personnel of 
which is as near ideal as any in the country. They 
wanted reform. They were appointed for reform. 
They elected S. L. Heeter, presumably be- 
cause he had a record as one of the most heroic 
reformers in the country, a man with ideas, with 
educational convictions, and with indomitable en- 
ergy. 

Even if there had never been cause for criticism 
of Mr. Heeter, he and the board of edu- 
cation would have had a very lively time to main. 
tain their position, for they were provoking the 
keenest as well as the most brutal assaults from 
those who had reason, or thought they had rea- 
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son, to be aggrieved. All the daily papers but one 
treated the new regime with dignified respect, 
but one of the dailies made the most of everything, 
making white black, making everything and 
everybody ridiculous. Under its leadership a 
large part of the population, the excitable part, 
was getting ready to explode with no appreciable 
excuse for exploding. They wanted a quarrel 
with the board of education, with somebody con- 
nected therewith, and there was no opportunity. 
The board was appointive and the mob could not 
effect anything in that direction. The superin- 
tendent had four years more to serve, so he was 
not a good cause for an upheaval. A very widc- 
awake paper, several thousand people, all ready 
for something, and there was no something to set 
them on fire. 

Such was the condition. If somebody wouid 
only do a John Brown act, if some one would only 
fire on Sumter then there would be civil war, 
sure enough. By the strangest freak on earth, 
be the facts what they may, and the facts are ci 
no account in such a case,—John Brown was as; 
harmless a proposition as ever existed,—Ethel 
Fisher, without the slightest assistance from or 
connection with the situation, made a situation 
which all the brilliant opposition had tried in vain 
to make for several months. 

No testimony could affect the public, the con- 
flagration was on and it created its own breeze, 
water added to the heat. 

The court could be judicial. 
fair-minded men could hear testimony, weigh evi- 
dence, and see how impossible it was to pronounce 
guilt with such testimony, but what cared a wildly 
waiting public? 

The Maine was blown up and the whole Unites 
States did not want to believe that it was an ac- 
cident, the more testimony that was presented the 
more fierce was the cry: “Remember the Maine.” 

So was it in Pittsburgh. 
was to deprive the crowd of its excitement, and 
the stronger the demonstration of innocence the 
louder the shouting and the tumult. What men 
and women were ashamed to do, whatever their 
desire, children of twelve were ready to do, and 
the more absurd the situation the more impos- 
sible was it to deal with it. 

A Rockefeller Foundation can study the cancer 
problem, but it cannot study the belly-ache cf 
babies. 

The guilt or innocence of a man has nothing 
whatever to do with the situation in Pittsburgh. 
John Brown has made his raid. Sumter has been 
fired upon. The Maine has been blown up, an‘ 
the infant terrible has had his day, and an Ameri- 
can city, one of the best of American cities, is hav- 
ing a touch of Mexican chaos, with no one big 


Twelve honest, 


To prove innocence 
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enough to dominate | the situation. Poor Pitts- 
burgh, the creature of circumstances as truly as 
San Francisco in 1906, as Omaha or Dayton in 
1913, and she is as deserving of national sym- 
pathy as any of them. 


ee ear 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TORNADO 

If you are in the same position in September, 
1913, that you were in September, 1912, unless 
you have left for promotion, have your Thanks- 
giving day the last Thursday of September in- 
stead of November. It is no humiliation to lose 
out in the spring of 1913 any more than to have 
had your home disappear in three seconds in 
Omaha on Easter. The day was good—the best 
of the year—but tornadoes are no respecters of 
days or of persons and the educational tornado oi 
1913 is in the same class. 

Many of the best college presidents, normai 
school principals, and superintendents were the 
first to go. Those who stay did not happen to be 
in its path, for which they should be grateful. 

The tornado’s path was mostly west of the 
Mississippi, although it hit several places in 
Illinois. In many cases men had no idea they 
were in danger until they were hurled into the 
street with no shelter from the blast. 

All that can be said of it is that it is in keeping 
with affairs in general. Within the twelve-month 
a great political party met a tornado, many thou- 
sand political office holders, municipal, county, 
state, and nation, have been in a tornado’s path. 
Millionaires without number, and now laboring 
men by the million may be in danger of being un- 
roofed. If it is any comfort to have company in 
misery there is likely to be a lot of comfort ahead, 
The superstitious will be inclined to attribute it 
to the “13.” 





a. 


THE EXPECTED IS HAPPENING 

Readers of the Journal of Education will re- 
member that we have on more than one occasion 
within the last three years called attention, rather 
emphatically, to the financial future of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Anyone who has 
watched it as closely as we have for forty years 
could but appreciate where it is going. 

There will be no excursion features hereafter, 
or very rarely. Those who attend now mean busi- 
ness. They attend the meetings, hear the ad- 
dresses, and want the Volume of Proceedings. 
The Boston meeting in 1903 was more than twice 
the size of the last year’s meeting. Those actually 
in attendance were nearly three times as many, 
and yet it required a thousand more Volumes of 
Proceedings for those at Chicago than for those 
at Boston in 1903, more than ever before by about 
1,000 volumes. And the volume itself is 200 
pages larger than before, and the other publica- 
tions were larger than ever, so that the bill for 
printing, binding, and mailing will be several 
thousand dollars more than before. Add to this 
enormous expense, going far above $20,000, the 
fact that the board of directors voted about $8,000 
for special committees. They took matters inio 
their own hands, disregarding largely the advice 
of the conservative committee on expenditures, 
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who formerly had large influence in balancing — 
appropriations, 

It will be little short of a miracle if the associa- 
tion can pay its bills and meet its appropriations 
for 1912. 

The National Education Association cannot 
publish as large a volume in the future as in the 
past and make any considerable appropriation for 
special work. The size of the meeting will not 
materially affect the financial situation. The 
Volume of Proceedings, the Year Book, and the 
other publications with the mailing or expressing 
of the same cost very close to the two-dollar 
membership. 

Why, then, not push for a million-dollar fund? 
Yes, if you will make it a million, or half a mil- 
lion, or a quarter of a million before any sub- 
scriptions are payable. But to take any man’s 
money and not raise enough to be any relief is 
little short of criminal. 

The Volume of Proceedings would be worth 
twice as much if it was half as large. Put nothing 
into it that is not a positive contribution to pro- 
fessional studies or to professional literature and 
it would not be half as large as at present. 

Let no appropriation be made except from the 
balance of the previous meeting or make every 
appropriation conditional upon there being an 
adequate balance to meet it. The fund itself can 
never be drawn upon under any circumstances. 
Rigid financial management will alone keep the 
National Education Association afloat financially. 


_—— a. a 
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DR. YOCUM’S MESSAGE 


Dr. A. Duncan Yocum of the University of 
Pennsylvania has voiced a message so significant 
in its purpose, so inspiring in its spirit, so poised 
in its judgments, so clear in its presentation in 
“Culture, Discipline, and Democracy” that he 
places himself unquestionably among the must 
vitalizing and brilliant educational leaders of the 
country. 

Elsewhere in this issue we notice the book in 
detail and otherwhere in this issue we make 
quotations which suggest the character of his 
message, but we cannot let the occasion pass with- 
out speaking editorially of the supreme impor- 
tance of a message which clearly demonstrates that 
the author has a mission among educational 
writers and thinkers of to-day. No other educa- 
tional leader has been quite as clear and distinct, 
quite as comprehensive and discriminating in re- 
lating life in school and out to individual disci- 
pline, general culture, industrial efficiency, all for 
civic righteousness. 

While the title tells definitely what the book is 
we can but regret that the word education had 
not been somewhere therein. It is distinctly a 
book on education, for educational readers, for 
public school teachers, students, and leaders, and 
we fear that literally thousands who would have it 
in their library as a book on education will pass it 
by as a semi-sociological study. It is in realit, 
“Education for Democracy,” or “Education 
Through Culture and Discipline for Democracy.” 
Nevertheless, if those who read it and appreciate 
it will pass the word along this handicap will be 
easily overcome, 
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GEORGE W. HOLDEN 

After an illness of several weeks George W. 
Holden, who has made book covers for pres- 
ervation and cleanliness world famous, died at 
the residence of his son, Miles C. Holden, on 
April 28. Although a genius and a master in his 
line of business Mr. Holden was intensely earnest, 
professionally and philanthropically. He was ex- 
ceedingly active in his defence of the public 
schools and in the championship of the best pro- 
gressive methods. His special activity was the 
promotion of moral instruction in the schools, and 
he devoted energy, time, and money to the ad- 
\uncement of special phase of moral instruction. 
Mr. Holden was one of the most faithful atten- 
dants upon educational associations, notably upon 
both the summer and winter meetings of the 
National Education Association. As an enter- 
tainer Mr. Holden had few peers. He will be as 
universally missed as he was uniformly appre- 
ciated. His son, who has been in active charge 
of the business for some time, will continue as 
manager. 

ee 
ANDREW SLOAN DRAPER 

On Sunday, April 27, Andrew S. Draper, com- 
missioner of education of New York state, died 
at his home in Albany, after an illness of several 
months. Dr. Draper has been one of the noble 
figures in American educational life. He was a 
man of exceptional intellectual, educational, civic, 
and moral power. He first came into prominence 
at the close of the Civil war, when, as a young 
man, he became secretary of the internationally 
famous Commission on the Award of the Ala- 
bama Claims growing out of the Civil War. He 
was justly famous in consequence. He at once 
entered upon the practice of law in Albany, until 
he was appointed superintendent of schools of 
New York state ‘in 1886. The school people lit- 
erally sent up a howl of indignation, for there 
had been nothing in his career to justify the 
choice, but immediately he came into national 
prominence, and for more than a quarter of a 
century was the statesman in education. At Sara- 
toga, when President Benjamin Harrison made 
the address to the National Education Associa- 
tion in the park, it was Judge Draper who was 
selected to speak for the association, and ever 
after he was regarded as the statesman spokes- 
man of the profession. 

After a distinguished service of six years as 
state superintendent, he was superseded on purely 
party grounds, and at once became superintendent 
of Cleveland schools, and in two years became 
president of the State University of Illinois, in 
1894, where for about ten years he was an ex- 
ceedingly able leader in university upbuilding. In 
1904 he was recalled to New York state, by vote 
of the legislature, to become commissioner of 
education with greater responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities than have been enjoyed by any other edu- 
cator in the United States. The Journal of Edu- 
cation will soon have a fitting memorial to Com- 
missioner Draper. 

If any state has wholly escaped the educational 
disturbance of the year we shall be pleased to 
hear therefrom. 





May 3}, 1993 
PENSIONS IN ILLINOIS 


We are not sufficiently informed as to history 
of the pension bills or as to their political signifi- 
cance, educationally or otherwise, to express any 
opinion as to Senate bill 299, or House bill 203, 
or as to the ultimate effect upon the teachers’ 
pensions of either bill, but we think we are en- 
tirely within the proprieties of the case when we 
say that it is exceedingly unfortunate that a legis- 
lature that appears to desire to give teachers a 
pension bill could not have had a bill on which al! 
interested parties could agree. Further, to an 
outsider it seems exceedingly unfortunate that 
the pleasant relations which appear to have ex- 
isted between the Chicago board of education and 
the supervising force and the principals, high 
school teachers, elementary teachers, men and 
women, since Mrs. Young’s election should be 
jeopardized by so good a cause as pensions. 

If pensions should restore the old-time ruction 
in Chicago it will be a national calamity. 

0+ 00-00 —$$$___—__—_ 


N. E, A. AND THE YELLOWSTONE 


The greatest opportunity imaginable to see 
the Yellowstone national park is to be afforded 
this summer in connection with the Salt Lake 
City meeting. It only costs $1.50 to go from the 
meeting in Salt Lake City to the Yellowstone 
Park, and only $40 to take the whole six-day 
Wiley trip through the park. For $41.50 one gets 
the whole outing, all travel and all living, except 
the sleeper (if you take one) and meals from Salt 
Lake City to the park. There is nothing 
else in America to compare with this at 
any price, and this can be had at an unheard-of 
low price. It is worth going to Salt Lake City 
to go on to the park. 
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Iowa is to encourage the consolidation of rural 
schools by aiding them to the extent of $30,000 
the first year, $70,000 the second year, and $100,- 
000 each year thereafter. 


Without having anyone in particular in mind 
one hazards little in saying that a dean of women 
needs a reasonable amount of common sense. 


Nevertheless the school people are the freest 
from scandal of any class of people in the com- 
munity, but it hurts all the more when it comes. 


Vacation school children are in better form, 
physically, mentally, and morally, in Septembe- 
than children who go on a vacation. 


The New York press is beginning to see the 
mischief that is possible in recent events. We 
told them so. 


This is a good time to “go slow,” educationally, 
politically, and internationally. 


An inefficient janitor is a public calamity and 
an educational nuisance. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


———— 
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NATIVE TREES—(I.) 


The truth is coming to the front that we must 
care for the trees and forests of our land, or 
in time flee from the ruin which we are sure 
to make. So follows the conclusion that the 
youth who are to be, or are to control, our future 
legislators, should be made intelligent upon the 
subject of trees,—their many uses for constuctive 
purposes, their influence upon the climate, their 
necessity for equalizing water distribution, their 
protection against the extremes of the weather, 
and for their beauty in nature’s adornment of the 
land which is our home. Thoughtful state and 
school officials and teachers, quite generally, are 
recognizing the duty which they have to perform 
in this matter. The institution, and quite general 
observance, of “Arbor Day” is an organized re- 
sult of this. But this ceremonial tree planting, 
once a year, will avail little for the forestry of the 
country, nor even do much toward an appreciation 
of the use and beauty of trees upon the highways 
and on our home grounds, unless it be preceded 
by well-timed observations and lessons upon trees 
during the year. It is fortunate that the lessons 
needed upon trees are in exact line with school 
work of advanced character. 

It would be difficult to find a more bountiful 
source of valuable and interesting material for 
awakening the perceptive faculties and the de- 
velopment of the powers of observation and com- 
parison than is furnished by a judiciously managed 
study of trees. Whether taken singly, in groups, 
or in forests, they present characteristics which 
naturally interest the child. There is no better 
material for object lessons than trees furnish, 
since the specimens are usually available without 
trouble or expense, and the parts, whether fresh 
or preserved in collections, are wholesome and 
attractive. 

The prominent objects to be kept in view are 
the following :— 

1. To lead the pupils to recognize and appre- 
ciate the different ways by which trees contribute 
to supply the necessities, the comforts, and the 
luxuries of our lives. 

2. To foster and develop a love for trees in re- 
spect to their beautiful forms, colors, and scenic 
effects. 

38. To impress upon the pupils the necessity 
for a certain proportion and proper distribution 
of forest lands, to prevent those sudden and ex- 
treme climatic changes which produce the desola- 
tion following successive floods and long-extended 
droughts. 

4. To start pupils upon an intelligent observa- 
tion of the trees of their own neighborhood, hav- 
ing reference to utilizing native and foreign 
species in the best way for tree planting. 

5. To furnish a valuable series of exercises for 
both oral and written language, and for teaching 
proper methods of classification in natural objects. 

THE MAPLES. 

The maples are represented in the United States 
by at least ten species. Three native species 
reach the size of large trees, one is a small tree, 


while one is hardly more than a shrub. They are 
of great value for their timber and fuel, while one 
species yields the sap from which maple-sugar is 
made. As shade trees, they have long been favor- 
ites, uniting hardiness, quick growth, and beauty. 

In our observation and study of any tree, we 
think of it as divided into roots, trunk, and head, 
these being considered in parts, which appear as 
subdivisions. 

The head, taken as a whole, is that which first 
attracts us as we see the object at a distance, and 
impresses us as the tree. Within certain limits 
of variation, each species has a form of its own. 
The general shape of its head and the extent of its 
spread are important elements in a tree, as they 
frequently determine the suitability of it for any 
particular spot, or for special scenic effects. 

We think of the body, or stem, with respect to 
its massiveness, or size, its tendency to limb low, 
or to bear its head high, and its habit for making 
good timber, or the opposite. 

The roots, because out of sight, attract too little 
attention. They fix the tree to its spot, draw 
nourishment for it, and essentially determine its 
life. The health and growth of the tree depend 
mainly upon the health and vigor of its roots. 


THE RED MAPLE. 


To find the red maple,—also called the swamp, 
the soft maple,—look along almost any of the 
valleys, lowlands, and swamps of New England, 
and south to the Gulf states. It is not uncommon 
upon highlands, and there is hardly a city, village, 
or park where the red maple is not to be seen as 
a shade tree. It will take a whole season to see 
it in all its aspects. From month to month make 
brief notes of its changes. 

The Head.—The best time to observe the head 
of a tree, including its style of branching, is when 
it is leafless. Nothing then hides its style of 
“architecture.” The head of the red maple is 
usually rather low and rounded; in sheltered situ- 
ations, approaching the cylindrical. It is com- 
pact, and usually symmetrical; if otherwise than 
well-shaped, look for the cause; when found, it 
will teach you a lesson in tree-setting. 

The Branches.—The branches strike out low 
from the trunk, with at first a decided upward ten- 
dency, forming sharp angles with each other. 
Branchlets strike out at wider angles, and the 
twigs, or “spray,” make bushy extremities. 

The Bark.—The bark is a dark brown on old 
trees, except on the young thrifty branches, where 
it is reddish and smooth. It is furrowed, and out- 
wardly in scales, upon old trees. In swamps, 
where the red maple often occupies the ground to 
the exclusion of other trees, the bark, generally 
much patched with light gray lichens, may be 
sprinkled with their black fruit dots. 

The Buds and Blossoms.—Look for the flower- 
buds during the warm weeks of spring. They will 
clothe the trees with most attractive beauty,— 
tints of scarlet, crimson, and orange, 
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Notice how the flowers are grouped,—in tufts, 
heads, or whorls? 

Look for two kinds of blossoms, sometimes on 
the same tree, frequently on different trees. Find 
parts in one kind of flowers not to be found in the 
other. Think which will be fruit-bearing blos- 
soms, and which will not bear fruit. Which would 
it be proper to call “fertile” flowers, and which 
“sterile”? 

Why are the flowers of this maple more notice- 
able and attractive than they would be later in the 
season? 

The Fruit——The fruit appears as seeds, in pairs, 
united at the base, each seed furnished with a light 
wing. The maple seeds are frequently called 
“keys.” Notice the scarlet “keys” hanging in 
bunches all over the trees, appearing as though in 
blossom. They light up the leafless swamps with 
notable beauty. 

The Leaves.—The leaves are small, on short 
stems, three to five lobed, not deeply cut, thick, 
dark green above, lighter beneath. They thickly 
cover the numerous twigs and make a dense shade. 
In early autumn, usually before the frost comes, 
the leaves begin to turn crimson-and scarlet, and 
the mingling of these colors with branches of 
green and orange, often upon the same tree, 
makes a grand symphony of colors. 

Some special trees of this kind turn to shades of 
red very early, year after year, and without ap- 
parent reason. Any cause which arrests the flow 
of the sap of a limb of red maple, in summer time, 
will turn the leaves in a few days; hence we some- 
times see a branch or two of fiery red flash from 
a tree-top in mid-summer. 

The Wood.—The wood is valuable for various 
purposes. It has a pinkish tinge. Note differ- 
ence in color between the sap-wood and the heart- 
wood. The grain is fine and compact, and the 
wood is easily worked, being well adapted for 
turning. The fibres are sometimes in wavy lines, 
making the much-prized “curled” maple. The 
irregular lines in some trees, between the sap- 
wood and the heart-wood, make the beautiful 
“landscape” maple. Other arrangements of the 
fibres give rise to other varieties, prized in cab- 
inet work. 

Examine wooden toys, like children’s building 
blocks, small tool handles, and you will probably 
see the red maple wood. Furniture models and 
various turned articles are made of it. It is a 
good, but not highly valuable fuel. 

Find a single well-grown tree of this kind, and 
notice it the season through. You wil! feel a 
friendship for it ever after. 


THE WHITE MAPLE. 


As you walk or ride along the streets of our 
cities and villages when the trees are leafless, you 
notice that the branches of certain trees seem 
ready to burst into blossom, the buds being in 
tufts or bunches strikingly noticeable. This kind 
of tree is a favorite for shade and ornament. It is 
the white maple, also known as the silver, and 
_cut-leaved, and river maple. 

Shape of the Head—It is often planted so 
closely with other trees of the same or different 
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kinds, thatut is ill-shaped and unattractive in form; 
but, where it grows with plenty of room, it has a 
large, stately head, widening considerably at the 
top. For full development it needs at least a 
space of fifty feet in diameter. 

The Limbs.—The limbs spring from the massive 
body, at first by a sharp, upward direction, grad- 
ually curving outward, finally downward, the lower 
ones decidedly drooping. 

Notice the slender, waving habit of the smaller 
branches and the general regularity of the branch- 
ing of the tree, and tell what characteristics may 
be seen in it from these facts. 

The Bark.—On old trees the bark of the trunk 
and larger limbs is somewhat furrowed, rough, and 
has some loose scales. The color is usually 
granite gray, except on the small branchlets or 
spray. 

Note the color of the spray; find brownish dots 
and striae of different tints. 

Do not expect an unvarying color in the bark 
of trees of the same kind, in different exposures. 

Blossom-Buds and Flowers.—The blossom- 
buds are massed, several together, in tufts or 
heads, along the extremities of the branches. 
This species of maple is easily identified, when not 
in leaf, by the prominence of these buds. 

Examine the buds to see how securely the inner 
parts of the flowers are protected by the outer 
scales. 

Look for the blossoms in the earliest of the 
warm spring days. They are the first that appear 
upon any tree, coming a week or two before the 
blossoms of the red maple. 

The Leaves.—The leaves of this maple have 
strongly marked characteristics: They are large, 
on long, slender footstalks, have veins prominent, 
margins deeply and beautifully cut, upper surface 
a lively green, under surface silvery white. In 
autumn they turn to shades of orange, often finely 
penciled with purple and scarlet. 

Trace the general plan of branching of the trec 
in the veining of a leaf. 

Name qualities in the leaves which render the 
tree attractive. 

The Fruit—Look for the growth of the fruit 
with the development of the leaves. In eariy 
summer it is ripe. The ends are large, in pairs, 
with long, stiff wings, set at wide angles. I! 
planted they will make seedling trees before au- 
tumn closes. They are scattered by the winds, 
and will take long sails by water. 

The Wood.—The wood is not of great value; it 
is soft, whitish, of light weight, and decays readily. 

Its Growth.—It grows very rapidly in various 
soils, naturally along river bottoms; it has a wide 
range,—from New England to the Gulf states, 
and is planted in great numbers in the prairie 
states. 

Marked Features for the Identification of the 
Tree.—Prominent buds when the tree is leafless; 
the earliest tree to blossom; the deeply and sharply 
cleft leaves, and their silvery under surface; the 
large-winged and wide-angled pairs of seeds, 
“keys”; the white, light, stringy fibred wood; the 
long, slender branches. 

Think of some tree notable for its size, beauty, 
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usefulness, or history, and tell about it, either 
orally or in writing, giving information on points 
as follows:— 

1. Where the tree is located. 

2.. What kind it is. 

3. Its size, shape, and probable age. 

4. Its history, if known. 

5. Its beauty at different seasons, and its use- 
fulness. 

6. The people who have looked upon it, and 
have been benefited by it. 
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PUTTING AWAY CHILDISH THINGS 

The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, in the 
issue of April 10 had this noble editorial utter- 
ance :— 

“Is it creditable to Harvard University to read 
of the feats demanded of initiates, which subject 
them to public ridicule and force upon them de- 
grading publicity? Is there anything hinting of 
culture in the ordeal that compels the young Eng- 
lish kinsman of John Harvard, now matriculated 
in the college, to go about yard and square serv- 
ing as a bootblack? It discloses no special fer- 
tility of invention, viewed from the standpoint of 
cleverness; and it compels a line of conduct that 
some natures would rather choose voluntarily, if 
at all. The appeal of the public to the university 
to-day is for a somewhat more serious rating of 
opportunity and duty than has governed teachers 
and students of late. Neither secrecy nor mum- 
mery nor horseplay, if reported of an institution 
as flourishing within it, increases its rating with 
contemporary American democracy. Serious 
times demand less frivolity and froth and more 
close grappling with life by teachers and by stu- 
dents.” 
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NORTH ADAMS PROTEST 

“Much-raking in this country has become 
thoroughly organized and commercialized by the 
publishers of the cheap magazines. So many 
lines of derogation for so much money—the more 
highly spiced the better—anything to increase the 
circulation. The animus of much of this work is 
not greatly dissimilar to that of the man who 
should advertise and magnify the disgrace of his 
own family at so much per line. 

“A magazine of enormous circulation has lately 
taken upon itself the raking of the common 
school system of our country, by gathering the 
extravagant and often intemperately stated 
opinions of educators, the majority of whom ex- 
hibit an iconoclastic spirit while they add _ very 
little to ways of better construction. The ten- 
dency of the enterprise is to weaken the faith of 
the people in their institutions and add to their 
unrest. 

“All intelligent educators understand the weak 
points in our educational system, and we must 
credit them with an earnest desire to strengthen 
those weak points. Given a class of three or four 
bright children, under a thoroughly competent 
teacher through their preparatory course, and the 
percentage of loss will be neglible ; but given 3,000 
children, bright and dull, some unable to speak 
our language, a few vicious, many unblessed by 
parental discipline or intelligent guidance at 
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home; all under the instruction of teachers ex- 
cellent, good, hopefully good, poor, and incom- 
petent, and you have quite a different problem to 
solve. 

“The problem will not be solved by those self- 
constituted critics who denounce our school sys- 
tem as all wrong, and have nothing well defined 
and agreed upon to replace it. The hope for 
steady improvement comes, reasonably, from the 
efforts of the able men whom we have called to 
the work of counsel and guidance. 

“Towards that end the need of the greatest im- 
portance throughout the country is the strength- 
ening of our teaching force. The wise, strong 
teacher brings gain; the poor, weak teacher 
brings loss. 

“That sums up the matter and lays upon our 
school authorities the responsibility of a careful 
selection of those who would undertake to mould 
the plastic minds of our children.” 
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UNITS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY 


One of the many excellent papers delivered at this 
year’s meeting of the Ohio School Improvement Feder- 
ation was that by S. K. Mardis, formerly state school 
inspector, on “A Larger Unit for School Taxation and 
Administration Necessary.” He gave a summary of an- 
swers to a questionnaire which gives a view of the sys- 
tems of administration in all the states at a glance:— 

Alabama has a county school system. The county 
board of education is composed of four members chosen 
for four years by the chairman of the local boards and 
of the county superintendent elected by popular vote. 
Change recommended is to have a county board of five, 
which is to elect the county superintendent and fix his 
salary, and require him to give his full time to the su- 
pervision of the rural schools. 

Arizona has a county superintendent of schools, with 
entire county for school administration for both city 
and rural schools. 

Arkansas has a state board of education and county 
superintendents in fifteen counties. The rural schools 
are supervised in other counties by the county exami- 
ners. Recommends that county superintendency be es- 
tablished in all the counties. 

California has a state board of education and a county 
board of education composed of the county superin- 
tendent and four others appointed by the board of su- 
pervisors of the county. The rural schools are super- 
vised by the county superintendent, with deputies in the 
larger counties. 

Florida has a state board of education. The county 
board of education is composed of three members 
elected by the people. The rural schools are supervised 
by the county superintendent of public instruction and 
state inspector of rural schools. 

Georgia has a state board, appointed by the governor, 
and a county board, appointed by the county grand jury. 
The county superintendent is elected by popular vote. 

Illinois—Rural schools are supervised by county su- 
perintendent. 

Indiana has a state board of education. County 
board is composed of school boards of cities and towns 
and township trustees with county superintendent 

Iowa has a state board. The county board is com- 
posed of county board of supervisors, county auditor, 
and county superintendent. The rural schools are su- 
pervised by county superintendent. Recommended that 
there be a county board of education to appoint the 
county superintendent as im cities. This, with centralized 
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township schools, will solve the problem of rural school 
supervision. 

Kansas—Rural schools supervised by county superin- 
tendent. State Superintendent Fairchild recommends 
that the county unit be substituted for the district unit 
for administration. 

Kentucky has a state board of education. The county 
board consists of one member of each division of the 
county (4, 6, or 8), and the county superintendent. 
Recommended that county superintendent be elected by 
a county board of education for life, and be removed for 
cause only. 

Maine—Township unit. Towns may unite for super- 
vision. State gives aid to the districts which unite to 
employ a superintendent. 

Maryland has a state board of education, and a county 
board composed of three men for the small counties 
and six for the large counties. Both state and county 
boards appointed by the governor. The rural schools 
are supervised by the county superintendent, and an as- 
sistant if the county has 150 teachers, and one grade su- 
pervisor for each additional 100 teachers. Recommends 
more supervisors. 4 

Massachusetts has a state board of education. Rural 
schools are under ‘skilled supervision. Cities and towns 
each employs its Own superintendent, but towns under 
$2,500,000 valuation must form unions for employment 
of superintendent of schools. The state board is com- 
posed of nine persons appointed by the governor, and 
this board of education elects the state commissioner of 
education for a term of five years and fixes his salary. 

Michigan has state board of education. Rural school 
supervision by county commissioner of schools (county 
superintendent). State Superintendent L. L. Wright 
says: “County supervision under a rural school inspector 
for the whole state seems to be best plan.” 

Minnesota—The rural schools are supervised by a 
county superintendent and an assistant for the larger 
counties. Our supervision of the rural schools is very 
inadequate, as the county superintendent cannot reach 
all the schools except to make a short perfunctory visit. 
The larger counties provide assistants. Recommends 
division of county into supervisory districts, under 
county superintendent. 

Mississippi has state board. The county board ap- 
pointed by county superintendent. 

Missouri has state board. County superintendent. 
Recommends a county board of education to elect 
county superintendent, and all the teachers of the county. 
State Superintendent William P. Evans says: “I am 
strongly in favor of county supervision of schools. Yet 
I feel that the units are too large. In several of our 
large counties the countv superintendent needs several 
helpers.” 

Montana has county supervision of rural schools. 

Nebraska has no state board of education, but has 
normal board for normal schools, and a board of re- 
gents for the State University. 

New Hampshire has district supervision of schools. 

New Jersey has county superintendents and local su- 
pervisory principals. It has state board of education 
appointed by governor and confirmed by the senate. 

New York has no state board of education, but has a 
board of twelve regents, one member of which is elected 
annually on joint ballot of the legislature. The board 
of regents elects a state commissioner of education. 
The rural schools are under the supervision of district 
superintendents. The state is divided into supervisory 
districts, but not necessarily limited by county boun- 
daries. The superintendents are chosen for five years 
by a board elected for that purpose only. The superin- 
tendents are paid a salary of $1,200 by the state, and also 
$300 expense, paid by the state. The salary and expense 
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limits may be imcreased by local district. (The plan has 
not been tried-long enough to test it. This new system 
was applied to part of the state September, 1911, and the 
whole state came under the system September, 1912.) 

North Carolina has state board of education. Rural 
schools under county supervision. The county superin- 
tendent is elected by a county board of education. “We 
have county supervision, and think it works best for 
North Carolina.” 

North Dakota has neither state nor county board of 
education. Each county elects a county superintendent 
for term of two years. In the larger counties the su- 
perintendents are allowed. @ne or more deputies. “TI 
believe that the school district as it now stands is too 
small a unit and better results would be brought about 
if the counties were divided into a few districts, each 
with a board of education. clothed with great authority.” 

Ohio has no state board, nor county board, nor county 
superintendent. Cities must have superintendents and 
other districts may. Without mandatory supervision, 
every village has a superintendent. 

Oklahoma has a state board of education, but no- 
county board. The rural schools are under a county 
superintendent and a state rural school imspector. 

Oregon has a state board of education, with only 
nominal duties. The rural schools are under the super- 
vision of the county superintendent, and in sixty coun- 
ties supervisors are employed. Recommends that the 
county superintendent be appointed instead of being 
elected. 

Pennsylvania has state board. The rural schools are 
under a county superintendent. The new code provides 
for the election of a county superintendent for a term 
of four years, by school directors of each county. The 
county superintendent as to have one assistant for each 
200 or fraction thereof when the number of teachers un- 
der his supervision are more than 200 in any county. 

Rhode Island has state board of education. The ru- 
ral schools are under town (township) and district su- 
pervision. 

South Dakota—Rural schools under the supervision 
of county supetintendent. Recommended that county 
superintendent be elected by county board of education 
instead of being elected by popular vote. 

South Carolina has county system with county super- 
intendent. 

Tennessee has state board of education, appointed by 
governor, and county board, elected by the people. 
Rural schools are supervised by county superintendent. 
Five counties have appointed assistant supervisors. 

Texas has state board of education. The county 
board is elected by popular vote. Rural schools under 
supervision of county superintendents. Recommended 
that clerical help be provided for all county superintend- 
ents, so they can give time to larger affairs. Office 
should be removed entirely from politics. 

Utah has state board of education. The county board 
is composed of five members, elected by the people. 
The rural schools are under county supervision with 
supervisors of special branches. Recommended that 
schools be consolidated. 

Vermont has a state board of education. The rural 
schools are supervised by a union of townships so no 
supermtendent will have fewer than twenty-five nor 
more than fifty teachers. The state pays $1,000 on sal- 
ary of superintendent. 

Virginia has state board of education. The county 
superintendents are appointed by the state board, which 
divides the state into districts, not less than counties, 
except in city districts. Virginia has the county unit. 

Washington has a state board of education consisting 
of superintendent of public instruction, ex-officio presi- 
dent; president of University of Washington, president 
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of state college, the principal of one of the state normal 
schools, a city superintendent of a district of first class; 
a principal of a fully accredited four-year high school, 
and a county superintendent. Each county has a board 
of education, consisting of the county superintendent 
and four persons holding teachers’ certificates, ap- 
pointed by the county superintendent. 

West Virginia has state board of education. Rural 
schools supervised by county superintendents and dis- 


tricts. The county superintendent cannot supervise the 
average sized county without assistants in one way or 
another. 


Wisconsin has neither state nor county boards of edu- 
cation. 

Of the forty states reported, it will be observed that 
thirty-three have county superintendents, and only six 
have smaller supervision districts for the rural schools. 
Quite a number have assistants in some form for the 
county superintendents. It will also be observed that 
every state west of the Alleghany mountains except 
Ohio has county superintendents. The states west not 
reporting all have county superintendents. The states 
west of the thirteen original states had the experience 
of those states to guide them, and would have adopted 
the small administration unit if it had been considered 
the best form. The questionnaire asked not only for 
the form of supervision of rural schools, but also for 
suggested changes, but not a single state suggested the 
abolition of the county superintendent. A number rec- 
ommended that he be elected by a county board of edu- 
cation. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROGRESS 


“If I were a man terrorized by the thought that the 
time is rapidly approaching when women will stand by 
us in the voting booths, I would say that we made a mis- 
take fifty years ago when we allowed women to get 
away from the spinning wheel and get hold of a book. 
If we wanted to stop this movement we ought to have 
stopped the education of women fifty years ago.” 

Thus spoke the big-bodied. big-minded president of 
the Pennsylvania Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, 
Judge Dimner Beeber of Philadelphia, before the re- 
cent national suffrage convention. He added that the 
very principle on which the government is founded 
makes it necessary to give women. the vote—‘all men 
are created equal before the law’—the term “men” in 
that sense necessarily meaning the human race, as 
women are equally governed by the law. 

The interest of educated and thoughtful men, as 
shown on “men’s night,” the first demonstration of the 
kind ever held, was one of the most striking features of 
this great suffrage jubilee. Progress and rejoicing 
marked all the sessions; the winning suffragists from 
Arizona, Michigan, Oregon, and Kansas were given an 
ovation, bringing as they do an accession of voting citi- 
zens to aid in the general movement. 

The “college might” was a cheering and enlightening 
event. Young women from’ Barnard, Radcliffe, the 
Baltimore Woman’s College, from Bryn Mawr, Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith gave fine impersonations. One 
group was of the anti-suffragists,—the elegant lady liv- 
ing in luxury; the ignorant tenement-house mother; 
the conservative and prejudiced woman; and the other 
of suffragists—the professional women, the home- 
makers, etc., holding a stirring suffrage debate, during 
which all the statements against and the arguments for 
were repeated with vigor. That the same objections are 
advanced agaimst the ballot for women that were once 
urged against woman's higher education was clearly 
shown in this debate, over which Dr. M. Carey Thomas, 
president of Bryn Mawr College, presided. 
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During the year the gain to. the suffrage movement 
has been unprecedented. The Suffrage Association has 
added 124,000 new members, thus doubling its numbers. 

Seventy electors in the United States electoral college 
are now voted for by women, twice as many as in 1912, 
when only four states had the suffrage. A total of one- 
fourth of the area of the United States is now under 
the suffrage banner. This area, it is estimated, covers 
nearly a million square miles, is larger than all of the 
states east of the Mississippi, and its population, over 
ten and a half millions, is as great as that of all the 
New England states, with New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland added. 
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SOLUTION TO A PALINDROME MAZE. 
Sam Loyd, the puzzle master, tells us that the words 


“Was it a cat I saw’ can be traced on this diagram 
in 03,584 different directions! 








The sentence reads alike from either end. . 
.—Chicago Tribune, 
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SOME RESULTS OF RURAL EDUCATION 
Here are some figures for crops raised at home by 
students of Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, N. H., 
who are taking the high school courses in agriculture 
at that institution. One boy had cost and sales as fol- 
lows :— 

















Sold beans, peas, potatoes... ...........ccccecces QeUee 
Cost Os, Ine RORRSIMIR BE nose tas c cn nnedad* ain 11.00 
Profit Yr Pore . $14.45 
Another raised and marketed :— 
90 bushels potatoes @ 60 cents............... 54.00 
8: bushels. beans .@ $3.00............6ccccwrcccecees 24,00 
Squashes, peas, string and shell beans, sweet corn 10.00 
So. | PPP eS a ee ae ere 88.00 
Total cost of labor, fertilizer, etc................ 4850 
Profit S one ae A Wee 0666s o> on ee 
Still another raised and marketed:— 
55 bushels potatoes @ 60 cents. ...........2000... $38.00 
5 bushels potatoes @ 25 cents. ...........220055. 1.25 
go RR 7 re PO Cy Trt) eer re $34.25 
Cee. oe ica 0c kcons mae ab he sot b a0ke ob ae aeeeer 16.50 
Pen Ge . «..adins dhe ateash 0 vba6s ean eek $17.75 


Others had excellent gardens, but the produce went 
into the house and no account was kept. These boys 
had studied English language and literature, mathe- 
matics, science, history, and other English branches, but 
their botany and zoology, their physics and chemistry 
had been made to tell them something about actual liv- 
ing conditions. 


This is the kind of education in high schools and 
academies that will keep country boys and girls at 
home. 
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CULTURE, DISCIPLINE, AND DEMOCRACY. 
By A. Duncan Yocum, Ph. D., University of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Company. 

loth. 820 pp. Price, $1.25. ; 

This is as intellectually stimulating, as professionally 
vital, and as philosophically noble as any book on edu- 
cation by an American in many a year. 

This is a noble contribution to the study of the edu- 
cational problems of today from the standpoint of 
adequate scholarship in education, of devotion to the 
profession, of patriotic convictions, of statesmanlike 
attitude, and of ennobling sanity. The .author knows 
the literature of education, knows the other educational 
messages, past and present, knows which of them have 
projected efficiency, knows the shoals and reefs on 
which other writers and leaders have come to grief and 
has a remarkable vision of the ports which our students 
from the elementary school to the university should 
make. 

We must never forget that America and the twen- 
tieth century everywhere stand for democracy. Disci- 
pline was never more closely related to achievement 
than now, but he appreciates as do few men that dis- 
cipline purely for discipline is not discipline. Culture 
was never more important individually, socially or edu- 
cationally than now, but culture that is artificial is no 
longer culture. Nothing. is culture that is good for 
nothing but culture. Just as grammar never made liter- 
ature,.but literatare has made grammar, so the arti- 
ficialities of culture never made culture but represent an 
attempt to discover the fine arts of culture. Crystals 
are beautiful and represent laws of crystallization, but a 
crystal is as void of life as an Egyptian mummy that is 
thousands of years old. There is no culture that is not 
life, and no culture that is not life of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and no culture in this country that has not the 
arts and graces of democracy. I have closed the book 
after three weeks in its pages with a keen appreciation 
of the scope of its scholarship and of the charm of its 
humanness. We also speak of it editorially and print a 
few of its brilliant sentences. 

SUBORDINATE LATIN,.CLAUSE SYNTAX. By 
M. A. Leiper, professor of Latin, Western Kentucky 
State Normal school. New York: American Book 
Company. Flexible cloth. 55 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
This little book is intended for second-year high 

school students, and is an attempt to give, in a concise 

form, an adequate treatment of the most difficult phase 
of Latin prose syntax. Attention is paid particularly to 
the usual constryctions in Caesar and Cicero, and under 
each classification is the number of times it is found in 
both these basic texts. In addition, examples are given 
from six orations of Cicero and four books of the 
De Bello Gallico. References are given to all the lead- 
ing Latin grammars. As a piece of scholarship, no fault 
can be found with the book. There can be no question, 
either, of its value as a teacher’s manual. It seems to 
be too advanced, however, for the ordinary high school 
pupil, as the subject by its very complexity is not adapted 
for thorough study by pupils of the second year high 
school age; nor can time be spared in the ordinary 
course for such a study. In cases where there is time 
and a fertile field for thorough study of subordinate 
clause syntax we do not hesitate to commend Professor 
Leiper’s book. 


HOW TO MASTER THE SPOKEN WORD. By 
Edwin Gordon Lawrence. Chicago: A. C. McClurg. 
12mo. Cloth. 420 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

The author of this new volume on oratory is an ex- 
pert on this attractive theme. For several years he 
has maintained the Lawrence School of New York, in 
which an extended course in oratorical training is 
given. This work embodies the instructions used in 
that course, not only dealing with the principles on 
which oratory is based, but by suggestions and by 
brilliant examples from ancient and modern orators 
showing how speech may be made virile and convincing. 
He treats of such subjects as Construction, Composi- 
tion, Paraphrasing, Delivery, illustrating each swbject 
with the best efforts of eloquent lips. His aim is to 
provide a work that can be a guide to those who prefer 
to train themselves in private rather than to attend some 
school of expression. To all such the book is of real 
value. It is well written. Its style is commendable. 
And its instructions do not leave any of the features of 
oratory neglected or unillumed. 
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SOCIAL FORCES IN MODERN LITERATURE. 
By Professor Philo M. Buck, Jr., University of 
Nebraska. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 8mo. 254 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

One object the author of this thoughtful and attrac- 
tive volume has in view is to show us that many of the 
problems that are vexing social life today, and that we 
imagine are peculiarly the creatures of our own time, 
are not in reality as new as we think, but are rather 
a legacy from former years. And in a very graphic way 
he shows us these stirring problems as they have ap- 
peared in the leading literature of Germany, France, 
and England. What such writers as Montesquieu and 
Rousseau, Lessing and Goethe, Wordsworth and 
Shelley have had to say—each in his own way—about 
social conditions, are here most clearly revealed. The 
changes in these conditions have been revolutionary in 
their nature, and the writers he discusses have been 
leader. in the revolution. Most ably does our author 
treoe the movements which are pressing so hardly upon 
our time, and for which we today are only partly re- 
sponsible. They are with us for us to solve if we can. 

o the students of literature, whether in the school at 
present, or now beyond it, such a work as this will 
come as an illumination. Social questions are with us 
to stay—from whatever source they may come. 


ELSON PRIMARY SOQHOOL READER. Book 
One. 159 pp. By William H. Elson, Cleveland. II- 
lustrated by H. O. Kennedy. Also Book Two. 191 
pp. By William H. Elson. Illustrated by H. O. 
Kennedy and A. Meissner. Chicago and New York: 
Scott, Foresman & . 

Other new, beautiful, fresh, bright primary school 
readers. Out of a wide range of skilful study of little 
people in school Superintendent Elson has brought to- 
gether most artistically in Book One little Mother 
Plays with Baby, Mother Songs to Baby, Fables, Folk 
Tales, and Short Poems of entrancing interest to little 
folk. They are gathered from Mother Goose, the Ger- 
man, the Russian, the Norse folk, the English folk, the 
Indian fables, tales from India, old rhymes, Aesop, and 
a few gems from our own times. 

In Book Two are more than fifty selections for little 
children to read for themselves, selections which they 
will keenly enjoy reading over and over. Mine are 
about children, six are fables, five about animals, five 
about birds, six folk tales, eleven about seasons, five 
about flowers, four fairy stories. 

The type is after the modern wisdom in type, and the 
illustrations are unsurpassed in imterest or in illumi- 
nating skill. 


ROYAL WOMEN, THEIR HISTORY AND RO- 
MANCE. By Mary Ridpath-Mann, author of “The 
Unofficial Secretary.” Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 216 pp. Price, $1.25, 
net. 

This little volume gives an account of four celebrated 
women. These are: Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Marie Antoinette, and Empress Josephine; 
names that are forever linked with romance and tragedy. 
Their characters and careers are here described with 
picturesque, penetrating, and sympathetic fidelity. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Riverside Readers —Seventh Reader.’’ By J.H. Van Sickle and 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller and Frances Jenkins. Price, 55 cents.— 
“The Second Book of Stories for the Story Teller.” By Fannie E. 
Coe. Price, 80 cents. ——‘ Language Teaching in the Grades.” By 
A. W.Cooley. Price, 35 cents.—‘“New Idealsin Rural Schools.” 
By G. H. Betts. Price, 60 cents. ——“The Teaching of History.” By 
E. ©. Hartwell. Price, 6?cents. Boston: ad MifMfiin Company. 

‘Reflections on the French Revolution.’’ Edited by W. A. Phillips 
and C. B. Phillips. Cambridge: University Press 
on for Life’s Sake.”” By C. H. Caffin. New York: The Prang 

mpany. 

“ he Guardians of the Columbia.” By J. H. Williams. Price, 
$1.50.——‘‘The Mountain That Was ‘God.’”’ By J. H. Wil.iams. 
Tacoma: John H. Williams. 

“The Service ef the Hand in the School.” By W.A. Bene. New 
York: ey ree Green & Co. 

“Manual 0 Qualitative Analysis.” By Wilbur F. Hoyt. Price, 30 ~ 
ceats.—‘Educational Administration—Quantitative Studies.” By 
G. D. Strayer and E. L. Thorndike. Price, $2.00. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“The Man and the Woman.” By Arthur L. Salmon. Price, 75 cents. 
—*‘“Women as World Builders.” By Floyd Dell. Price, 75 cents. 

“Divorcing Lady Nicotine.’’ By Henry Beach Needham. Price, 
35 cents. Chicago: Forbes & Co 

‘Primer of Physiology.’ By J. W. Ritchie. Yonkers, N. Y.: World. 
Book Cempany. 

“The Russian Empire of To-day and Yesterday.” By N.O. Winter. 
Price, $3.00. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 

“J » taka Tales.’’ Retold by E. C. Babbitt. New Yerk: The Century 
Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational te be 
inserted under this ng are 
solicited from school authorities 

m every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions 2 
op 


hort and comprehensive. 
ee uid be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
fesue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


MAY. 


April 29-May 2: Georgia Association, 
Atlanta. ‘wit 
April 29-May 2: Internationa nder- 
vrarten Union, Washington, D. C. 

ril 30-May 3: Kentucky Educa- 
Wheuel Association; McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


-2: outheastern Vermont Asso- 

’ om. Brattleboro; Superintendent 

oO. K. Collins, Bellows lis, sec’y- 
treas. 

1, 2, 8: Mississippi Association, 
Hattiesburg. 

2: Fire Prevention Day, Wisconsin. 

2: Arbor Day and Bird Day, Min- 
nesota. 

erintendents and Principals 


8-4: Su 
sociation of Northern Illinois; De 
Kalb; James R. Skilea, De Kalb, 
's 1 Conf n 
-7: Fifth Nationa onference 0 
. a ety Planning, Hotel La _ Salle, 
Chicago; Flavel Shurtleff, Hotel La 
Salle, sec’y. 


6-10: Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, Richmond, Va. 

9-10: Connecticut Association of 
Public School Superintendents, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven; Stanley H. 
Holmes, New Britain, sec’y. 

15-21: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 


18: Peace Day. 


JULY. 
1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. C. 


Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 
6-10: National Education Association, 


Salt Lake pe D. . Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


AUGUST. « 
29-Sept. 13: Eighth International on- 
great of Students (“Corda Fratres”), 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. <. 
arrangements made by Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 


,* 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


ee 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. Henry 0. 
Wheeler, superintendent here for. 


thirty-three years, declined another 
re-election. The gap caused by his 
loss was not easy to fill. From a 
long list of candidates the board of 
education unanimously elected Mer- 
ritt D. Chittenden, at present prin- 
cipal of the high school. The changes 
will not be made until the end of the 
present school year. Mr. Wheeler 
leaves the school system in excellent 
condition. Mr. Chittenden’s famil- 
iarity with local conditions, his zeal 
as a scholar, his earnest study of 
modern educational trend and 
method, and his consistent, careful 
planning give rise to optimism for 
Burlington’s educational future. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMHERST. In arranging the 
courses of study for the summer 
school of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Professor Hurd 
seemed to have in mind the special 


needs of teachers. For the past 
few years there has been a con- 
Stantly-increasing interest in the 
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stibject of organized play for school 
children. Folk dancing has also 
come in for a great deal of attention, 
its aesthetic value being recognized 
by all educators. The organization 
and work of the home and_ school 
garden clubs, carried on under di- 
rection of the extension service, 
mean that teachers must have some 
knowledge of garden work. In 
some sections of the country school 
boards have introduced the teaching 
of handicrafts and practical arts. In 
view of all of these things it is 
necessary that school teachers be 
given an opportunity to study certain 
subjects which are required of them 


now, but which were not taken up 
very thoroughly in the normal 
schools a few years ago. For this 


reason teachers will be especially in- 
terested in the summer school bulle- 
tin issued by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Besides these 
special courses the regular agri- 
cultural subjects will be taught. 
Rural problems will also be taken 
up,—questions which must appeal to 
anyone interested in the develop- 
ment of the rural community. All 
of these points considered, it is easily 
seen how advantageous it will be for 
a teacher—or for anyone interested 
in agriculture and country life—to 
spend the month of July at Amherst 
in the beauttful Connecticut valley, 
combining study with organized play 
and delightful tramps through fine 
old woods. If interested send for a 
bulletin to Professor W. D. Hurd, 
Amherst, Mass. 

BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club had a remark- 
ably fine meeting last Saturday at 
Hotel Bellevue. Dr. Eliot, Com- 
missioner Claxton, and President 
Fairchild of New Hampshire College 
were the speakers. Nine new mem- 
bers were elected to the club, in- 
cluding: William Orr of Boston, 
deputy commissioner of education; 
Frank P. Morse, principal of the 
Revere high school; James D. How- 
lett, principal of the Medford high 
school; H. A. Blake, principal of the 
Bridgewater high school; F. H. 
Hilton, principal of the East Wey- 
mouth high school; K. L. Morse, 
principal of the Abington high 
school; W. J. Nutter, principal of the 
East Bridgewater high school; Har- 
rie J. Phipps, principal of the North 
Easton high school, and _ Frederic 
W. Plummer, principal of the Fall 
River high school. 

TAUNTON. Taunton teachers 
have been rewarded by a salary in- 
crease of $50 a year for all depart- 
ment teachers below the high school, 
except male principals. The maxi- 
mum is advanced $50, and by the 
new schedule it is arranged that it 
will take less time than heretofore to 
qualify for this maximum. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN. Connecticut su- 


perintendents are promised an un- 
usually interesting program of the 
annual meeting of their association 


here May 9 and 10. State Superin- 
tendent Morrison of New amp- 
shire, Professor E. C. Moore, and 


Charles D. Hine will be the leading 
speakers, and the reports of the 
committees on uniform school re- 
ports and training of rural teachers 
are eagerly awaited. 
BRIDGEPORT. Election of of- 
ficers and an address by Rev. E. J. 
Craft of Christ church om Edgar 
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Allan Poe concluded the  thirty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association 
at the First Methodist church Fri- 
day afternoon, April 25. The offi- 
cers are: President, Edwin C. An- 
drews of Greenwich; vice-president, 
John R. Perkins of Danbury; secre- 
tary, M. Louise Collins of Stamford; 
treasurer, Schuyler P. Williams of 
Bridgeport; executive committee, 
chairman, George E. Thompson, 
East Norwalk, Frank W. Gregory 
of Norwalk, and Frank A. Berry of 
Bethel: ex-officio members, Charles 
W. Deane of Bridgeport, Samuel J. 
Slawson of Stamford, and Frederick 
J. Brownscombe of Danbury. Ow- 
ing to tthe unavoidable absence of 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania, the scheduled address 
bv him was substituted by Rev. E. 
J. Craft... Mr. Craft’s address was 
most interestingly handled in his 
usual eloquent style. The feature of 
the meeting was a remarkable ad- 
dress on “The Man and the Tob,” 
delivered at the mornine session by 
Arthur D. Dean, head of vocational 
schools of the state of New York. 


NEW BRITAIN. The fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Connecticut 
Manual Art Teachers’ Association 
was held in the grammar school hall 
April 26. The morning session was 
devoted to the transaction of routine 
business, and in the afternoon sev- 
eral addresses were given. In con- 
nection with the exhibit of work 
there was a portable house built by 
boys of the state trade school. Miss 
Franees H. Batcheler led the art sec- 
tion, and displayed portfolio exhibits 
by several of the supervisors. 
fessor W. L. Higgin of the 
schools led the shop section. Lin- 


coln W. Barnes of New Haven spoke 
on “Vocational and Social Guid- 
ance”; Superintendent F. J. Trinda 


of the state trade school spoke on 
“Reasons and Methods Employed in 
Trade Education”; Professor Wii- 
liam W. Leonard spoke on “Man- 
ual Training Efficiency’; Professor 
Ommer G. Beardsley of Waterbury 
spoke on “Experiences with the 
Day Continuation School’; Frank 
L. Glynn of Bridgeport led the 
general discussion on “Trade 
Schools.” Professor Raymond P. 
Ensign, instructor of art at Pratt In- 
stitute, New York, delivered the ad- 
dress of the afternoon. The sub- 
ject was “The Relation of Design 
Teaching to Home Decorations.” 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. The teachers here 
have petitioned that the minimum be 
raised from $440 a year to $600 an- 
nually, and that $1,200 be made the 
maximum, instead of $840. 

CAMDEN. A pension system is 
to be established by the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company for its 4,500 
employees at its Camden, N. J., fac- 
tory. In connection with the pen- 
sion plan the company also plans a 
co-operative benefit association de- 
signed to aid members who lose pay 
through illness. Members will pay 
twenty-five cents a month, and in case 
of illness will receive $1 a day for 100 
days. Persons dependent on any 
employee who has been in the com- 
pany’s service five years will receive 
$500 on the death of such employee. 
The money will not be taken from 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


the co-operative fund, but will be a 
gift from the company. 
MONTCLAIR. On Friday even- 
ing, April 25, the Teachers’ Club of 
Montclair gave a public reception to 
Commissioner of Education Calvin 
N. Kendall and Mrs. Kendall, which 
was one of the great social educa- 
tional events of the year in New 
Jersey. It was held in the large au- 
ditorium of the Kimberly | school, 
which had been appropriately deco- 
rated by the instructors of that insti- 
tution; and about 200 leading citizens 
and educational neople of Montclair 
and vicinity assisted in extending a 
cotdial greeting to Commissioner 
Kendall im recognition of the excel- 
lent work the has done at the head of 
the educational denartment of New 
Jersey. The commissioner and Mrs. 
Kendall were introduced to the in- 
vited guests by Miss Green, the 
president of the Teachers’ Club; Su- 
perintendent and Mrs. Don C. Bliss, 
Miss Waring of the Kimberly 
school, and Professor Will S. Mon- 
roe of the Montclair Normal school. 


—_—_—-- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. One of the 
recommendations of the vice com- 
mission which has just published its 
extensive report on moral conditions 
in this city was that sex hygiene be 
incorporated in the public school 
curriculum. Superintendent Brum- 
baugh is reported as opposing the 
instruction as suggested by the 
commission. 

HARRISBURG. The bill intro- 
duced by Representative Stein of Al- 
legheny to make public school di- 
directors of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh elective rather than ap- 
pointive, as at present, was defeated 
when it came up for final passage in 
the House by a vote of 80 to 92. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Two practical 
men of the workaday world, not 
pedagogs, are being sought by the 
board of school superintendents. 
Regular union wages will be paid for 
their services. The board wants a 
successful pressman and a successful 
tynesetter to teach in a trades school 
which will be a feature of the pre- 
vocational school to be opened this 
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We Sold More Holden Book Covers 


in January 1913 
than in any preceding January in the past 43 years! 


It is Due to the Materials, Design, and Ease of Adjustment, to 
the Great Saving created by making the Free Text Books Last 


nearly Twice as Long, to the Protection to the Pupils from con- 
tagious diseases by providing a Clean, Waterproof, Germproof 
Book Cover before the books are transferred from one Pupil 
to another. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


‘SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


summer in conjunction with the 
summer school. 
NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. George R. Waller 
of Cattaraugus county was elected 
president of the Western New York 
Association of District Superintend- 
ents of Schools at tthe final session 
of the annual spring conference of 
the association. J. M. Jones of Al- 
legany county was chosen  vice- 
president, and Cora A. Luttendent of 
Niagara county secretary-treasurer. 
Dr. Brubacher of Schenectady, and 
president of the New York State 
Association of Teachers, delivered 
an address on “Teachers’ Organiza- 
tion.” Resolutions favoring a thirty- 
eight-week school year and a uni- 
form time for opening and closing 
schools were adopted. 

The support of the department of 
public instruction has been enlisted 
in a safety crusade which the Inter- 
natvonal Railway Company is to con- 
duct. Large signs, neatly framed, 
are to be displayed in prominent 
places in all the schools of the city. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Men 
Principals’ Association of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx held its most in- 
teresting dinner of years at the 
Hotel McAlpin April 19, says 
School, when President James B. T. 
Demarest proved himself to be the 
diplomat of the times by bringing to- 
gether for speakers President Emer- 
itus Hunter of the Normal College, 
City Superintendent Maxwell, Pro- 
fessor Frank M. McMurry, Commis- 
sioner Wile, Commissioner Abra- 
ham Stern, President Mitchell of tthe 
board of aldermen, and Dr. Joseph 
M. Rice. Between sixty and sev- 
enty members and guests were pres- 
ent, and they heard the freest dis- 
cussion of the Hanus reports of the 
term. In his suavest style Dr. Max- 
well criticised the Hanus commis- 
sion for not reporting the good 
work of the schools. Mr. Stern try- 
ing to look like a cherub found fault 
with the commission for the same 
.eason. ‘Professor MoMurry blandly 
replied that it was his business as a 
member of the commission to tell 
what he thought a good school was, 
and eravely remarked with a twinkle 
that Mr. Stern had no praise for the 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 





specialists. President Mitchell dip- 
lomatically told the principals that 
the board of estimate did not think 
that the board of education was a 
competent business body. The oc- 
easion was a genuine forum. 

Daniel D. Feldman assumed his 
duties as principal of the Curtis high 
school May 1. Mr. Feldman studied 
at Northern Indiana Normal school, 
now Valparaiso University, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Columbia 
University, and he has had teaching 
experience in Creighton, Neb., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn., and the Eras- 
mus high school of this city extend- 
ing over twenty years. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. |T. W. Butcher, su- 
perintendent of Enid, Oklahoma, for- 
merly president of the Oklahoma 
State Normal school at Edmond, a 
graduate of the University of Kan- 
sas, thas been elected president of 
the normal school’ here, succeeding 
Dr. Joseph H. Hill. 

ILLINOIS. 

DECATUR. The city has all of 
the eighth-grade pupils and half of 
the seventh-grade in one building in 
the rejuvenated old high school 
house. The new building is one of 
the best in the country. 

CHICAGO. Members of the 
Middle West Physical and Hygiene 
Association, including experts in 
physical education from many lead- 
ing institutions, met at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago last Friday in their 
second annual convention. Repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universi- 
ties of Illinots, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Kansas were in attendance. 
About 1,200 public school pupils and 
Turner Society playground athletes 
gave demonstrations of physical cul- 
ture methods on the opening day. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superin- 
tendent, announces that by the open- 
ing of the schools in September 
there will be a kindergarten in every 
elementary school where there is 
room for it. 

By a vote of 
teachers of 





_ 1,683 to 1,397 the 
Chicago rejected the 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





f you afe ambitious to advance 


and women to teach special subjects in 
Public Schools. If you are now a 
“‘grade”’ teacher, become a super- 

visor at a larger salary. 





oJ 
this school will interest you. We offer a one 
year course that will qualify young men 
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Public School Special Subjects 


For More than twenty-two years We have been 
assisting our ee to obtain good posi- 
tions, Tot 


is fact, in connection with our 
strong Faculty, excellent equipment and 
the thorough training we give, we owe 
our success. Iwo large buildings are 

devoted exclusively to school work. 








TheThomas Normal Training School 





The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 


Colleges grows greater every year, The 
work is more pleasant than ‘ 


to teach Public School Special Subjects. 





’ n gtade"’ teach- 
ing and it offers greater opportunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 
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Science, Domestic Art, Man- 
‘ual Training, Physical 
Abecvinbaten 





recommendations of the board of 
education and Urion pension bill, the 
bill which takes their pension fund 
from their control and places it di- 
rectly under the control of the board 
of education. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. The Scott board of 
education bill, which will give De- 
troit an opportunity to decide by 
vote whether it shall adopt the 
seven-man board system or retain 
the present manner of school ad- 
ministration, passed the House of 
Representatives in Lansing, and_ 1s 
now before Governor Ferris. The 
bill places all power now held by the 
board of education inthe hands of 
seven men elected at large, provided 
the people vote favorably. 


LANSING. The teachers’ pen- 
sion bill was finally killed by the 
legislature. This bill was. perhaps 
the hardest-fought proposition ol 
the Senate. Day after day teachers, 
school superimtendents, and their 
friends besieged the members ot 
both Houses. The bill passed with 
e@ referendum clause in both houses 
after a hard battle, was reconsid- 
ered in the Senate, and the reter- 
endum clause was removed. It then 
went back and forth between House 
and Senate several times in an effort 
to agree. This afternoon a conter- 
ence committee reported in favor of 
removing the referendum, but before 
the House could act, the Senate, 
after adopting the conference report, 
killed the bill on the vote on fe- 
passage. a ’ ; 

At the annual joint meeting oO! 
city superintendents and members 
of boards of education William 
Brunson of St. Johns was elected 
chairman, and Judge William Car- 
penter of Muskegon secretary- 
treasurer. Opposition to state-wide 
uniformity of text-books was voiced 
in a resolution of the body. An- 
other resolution read:— 

“Resolved, that we endorse as 
workable and thoroughly practical 
school board bill reasonably limit- 
ing the size of the boards, providing 
for the election of board members at 
large, on a non-partisan ticket, and 
conferring sufficient powers to the 
board to make possible the most ef- 
ficient administration of the affairs 
of the school.” 


opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be furnished on application, 


Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the ‘grade’ work you 
are now doing? ‘This, then, is your 


THE SECRETARY, 
3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 
Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 
apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 


¥ " ie 5 ae FEST eerie a 
iinet tang ttn annie - 


eart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 


for Booklet J. 





WANTED—A SALESMAN 

He must have acquaintance among 
teachers and be possessed of char- 
acter, address, experience and ability. 
To the right man we have an attrac- 
tive opening. Salary and commission. 
Confidence respected. Apply, Mr. 


E., P. O. Box 2297, Boston, 





OHIO. 


TOLEDO. A contribution of 
$235 was made by the local Teach- 
ers’ Association for the aid of 
teachers who suffered in the floods. 
Special relief will be given the 
family of Dr. J. W. Knott, who 
lived on the banks of the Sandusky 
river in Tiffin, and who lost every- 
thing in the recent overflow. Dr. 
Knott was formerly a Toledo 
teacher. 

CLEVELAND. . Explaining the 
remarkably good showing of Cleve- 
land children in the recent exhibit of 


penmanship from sixty schools, Su-- 


pervisor C. A. Barnett says:— 
“Cleveland pupils are taught to 
write when in the first grade. They 
are trained by teachers in the use of 
unsharpened pencils for six weeks. 
Then they use the blackboards and 
are taught formation of letters. 
Writing with ink is commenced in 
the third grade. The pupil is taught 
movements im daily drills that de- 
velop the writing muscles. The 
writing lessons continue until the 
pupil finishes the eighth grade. One 
feature of the writing is the designs 
pupils make in ink and pencil. These 
are not taught as part of the regula- 
tion lesson. Instead, the pupil makes 
them at home. Pictures’ of birds 
and trees, which utilize the move- 
ments taught in regular lessons, 
stimulate the child’s interest.” 
CINCINNATI. A study of men- 
tally deficient children in Cincinnati 
will be undertaken this month by 
Dr. William H. Peters and his staff 
of district physicians. The results of 


KEENE, N. H. 


Normal School. Strong Faculty. Pupils 
stacy things more than books. Best prac. 
tice facilities in New England. Fine green- 
house. Kindergarten. Rural! Model School. 
Sewing. Cooking. Manual Arts emphasived. 
Household Arts Cottage fer training Super- 
visors. Tuition Free. Catalog. 


WALLACE E. MASON, 
Principal. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 

water, Mass. for both sexes 

For catalogue, eddress the Principal 
A. C. Beyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


TO TEACHERS 

If you have the class we have the grammar 
that means its success. “English Grammar 
by Parallelism and Comparison” 165 pages, 
cloth, is the surprising answer to the long de- 
mand for a grammar that makes the work a 
provable study. To reason out the proper 
use ofany element,—clause, phrase, or word— 
with the proof, beyond dispute, conscious 
from the beginhing that such a thing has 
really been made possible must — the de- 
light of any student. This is the very book 
you have deen demanding—it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbas, Ohio. 


University of Maine 
SUMMER TERM 
July 7-August 15, 1913 


For circular address 
President ROBERT J. ALEY 
Orono, Maine. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


MENEELY &CO. 5 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie cosron Re | BELLS 


New York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Was nington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dovglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


vident teachers and school officers who are 
calls and correspondence invited. D 











Senator Clark of the same commit- 
tee are expected to lead the fight to 
substitute House bill 2,077 for the 
adverse report of the committee on 
ways and means. There are several 
ex-school men in the legislature. 


ing for next year and 


pan , JAMES LEE LOVE, 


of Harvard University. 


An 
for the 
formerly 





will want a better position for next year. You naturally wish to widen your 
Of cours¢ Jiends und increase 


cirele of friends 


your salary besid 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main St, Hartford, Com, 


We are giving competert teachers a 


A.W.HOLMAN, Manager 











study will be used in a campaign 
‘ek rg A special school for deiec- 


vives. 


Wiscouay. —_ 
OIT. Principal John C. Pier- 
fo en of the best known educa- 
tors of the state, a graduate of the 
University of Northwestern and 
principal of the Beloit high school 
for eight years, died at his home 
here April 20 of pneumonia. Mr. 
Pierson was forty-two years old. 
KENOSHA. The girls in the 
high school graduating class have 
decided to wear for commencement 
week this year a simple white sailor 
suit. For variety they will wear 
black hair ribbons and ties on class 
day, and white hair ribbons and ties 
on the evening of the graduation ex- 
ercises. This is the result of an effort 
on the part of Principal G. N. Trem- 
per to simplify and reduce the ex- 
pense of the girls’ gowns for these 
occasions. The costume will en- 
hance the charms of the graduates, 
will be simple, attractive, and inex- 
pensive. 


MISSOURI. 
JEFFERSON CITY, President 


B. F. Allen of Lincoln Institute was 
recently re-elected for another. term 
of two years. When President Al- 
len took charge the student body 
was fewer than 300, and the teach- 
ing force was fewer than twelve. 
Now the teaching force mumbers 
thirty-three, and the student body 
more than 500. 

ST. LOUIS. Eleven members 
and former members of the St. 
Louis board of education were fined 
$100 each by Judge Benjamin F. 
Clark in the court of criminal cor- 
rection last week on a charge o! 
failure to provide fire escapes on 
Henry Ames school, 1313 Hebert 
street. Three other cases against 
members of the board will be held in 
abeyance until the Ames case deci- 
sion is passed on by the court of ap- 
peals. The cases against the board 
of education have been in court since 
last February, when informations 
charging failure to provide escapes 
on three schools were issued. These 
cases were certified to Judge Calvin 
N. Miller’s division of the court of 
criminal correction for trial. A mo- 
tion was made by E. M. Grossman, 
attorney for the board, to quash the 
warrants. This was overruled by 
Tudge Miller and a change of venue 
was taken. The case was certified to 
Tudge Clark’s division, and a motion 
to quash was again overruled. 


IOWA. 
NEW LONDON. Carl W. Von 


Coelin, who served three terms as 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction between 1876 and 1882, died 
at his home here April 20, at the age 
of eighty-three. Mr. Von Coelin 
was at one time superintendent of 
the Waterloo schools, and previous 
to that time a member of the Grin- 
nell faculty. Of late years he has 
been publishing a paper in New Lon- 
don. 
FAIRFIELD. This is one of the 
school towns in the state. 
There is a population of 6,000, it has 
forty teachers, and has a new high 
school building costing $75,000. It is 
thoroughly modern in every respect. 
Its high school is on the accredited 
list of the Northeast Central Asso- 
ciation, has two domestic science 
teachers, a manual training teacher, 
and there is to be an agricultural 
course in the high school, two and a 
half acres having been purchased for 
that purpose. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. The board of 
education has created the position of 
assistant superintendent. Superin- 
tendent Holland has not yet picked 
the man for the position. 


INDIANA. 


FORT WAYNE. David O. Mc- 
Comb was elected superintendent of 
Allen county schools, to suc- 
ceed Henry G. Felger, who tendered 
his resignation following the lodg- 
ment of impeachment charges 
against him by the grand jury. 

GREENCASTLE. George Rich- 
mond Grose was installed eleventh 
president of DePauw University 
April 23, and his name was placed on 
the scroll with Matthew Simpson, 
Lucien W. Berry, Daniel Curry, 
Thomas Bowman, Reuben Andrus, 
Alexander Martin, John P. D. John, 
Hillary Asbury Gobin, Edwin Holt 
Hughes, and Francis J. McConnell. 
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Massachusetts Pension Situation 


It is evident that the teachers of 
Massachusetts and many of their 
friends in the legislature are not 
willing to accept the recommendation 
of the ways and means committee 
that the question of teachers’ retire- 
ment be referred to the next general 
court. Representative B. F. Haines 
of the committee on education and 





Among them Representative Wood, 
former superintendent of schools at 
Gardner, and George W. Libby, and 
these, with many other influential 
members, have tendered their sup- 
port to Mr. Haines. 

The ways and means committee 
has reported favorably on a bill to 
establish a general old-age pension 
commission, and it is assumed that 
it was their intention that the ques- 
tion of teachers’ pensions should be 
investigated by this commission. 
Such a program is not at all to the 
liking of the teachers, who have 
been working for pensions for two 
years. President Pritchett of the 
Carnegie Foundation has _ pro- 
nounced House bill 2077 as “the best 
devised and most carefully guarded 
pension system for public school 
teachers so far proposed in the 
United States.” After two years” 
investigation by the board of educa- 
tion, backed by this statement from 
the institution having the largest re- 
sources for studying pensions in the 
world, the teachers see nothing to be 
gained by further study by a Massa- 
chusetts commission. Officials of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion are at work rallying their forces, 
and a determined effort will doubt- 
less be made to pass the bill before 
the legislature with certain amend- 
ments. 

At the hearing before the ways 
and means committee on the pension 
bill, at appeared that representatives 
of certain towns and cities which 
have adopted local pension systems 
opposed the bill as st then stood, in- 
asmuch as unsatisfactory provisions, 
affecting teachers in those towns and 
cities, were contained in the bill. 
Since that time a series of amend- 
ments have been worked out by the 
board of education, in consultation 
with H. H. Newton, attorney for the 
federation, and various school offi- 
cials. So far as known, a plan for a 
state retirement system, satisfactory 
to all the teachers of the common- 
wealth except Boston teachers, has 
been devised. It is understood that 
Boston teachers are opposed to any 
plan whatever that suspends the 
operation of the present Boston pen- 
sion system. House bill 2,077 pro- 
vides that all teachers entering the 
service of the public schools of the 
commonwealth on and after July 1, 
1914, must become members of the 
state retirement system, and if they 
ever become recipients of a state 
pension, cannot at the same time be 
recipients of local pensions. The 
financial benefits accruing under the 
state plan will equal those accruing 
under the Boston plan. It would 
seem, therefore, that the opposition 
of the Boston teachers is on account 
of the plan of compulsory contribu- 
tion provided for in the state plan. 
Yet this feature is one now insisted 
upon by all experts who have given 
attention to the matter of teachers’ 
retirement systems. 
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Educati ona) Association Officers 


Beverly, Mass., Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Harold C. Childs, president; 
Miss Effie E.. Colby, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Josephine F. Minard, 
secretary; Miss Olive M. Adams, 
treasurer. 

Franklin County, Maine, Teachers’ 
Association: President, VY. _M. 
Jones, Jay; vice-president, N. P. 
Noble, Phillips; secretary, Flor- 
ence L. Walker, Farmington; 
treasurer, Mary E. Eaton, Wilton. 





Reports and Pamphlets Received 


“Arbor Day Annual.” Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. , 

St. Louis Board of Education, - 1911- 
1912. Report. Superintendent 
Ben Blewett. 

“The Old and the New Systems of 
Education: A Contrast.” By Wil- 
liam <A. Wetzel, High School; 
Trenton, N. J. Reprint from 
“Education.” 

Concord, “Mass. 1912-1913 -Report. 
Superintendent Wells A. Hall. 

Nebraska Department of Public In- 
struction. Lincoln. 1912 Report. 
State Superintendent James E. 
Delzell. 

“Civic Improvement. in the Little 
Towns.” By Miss Zona Gale. 
American Civic Association, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Twenty-five cents a copy. 

“National Country Life Handbook.” 
Chamber of Commercé, Spokane, 
Washington. 

United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin, 1913, No. 6 “Agricul- 
tural Instruction in High Schools.” 
3y 'C. H. Robison and :. ee 
Jenks. Bulletin 1913, No. 12. 
“The Promotion of Peace; Sug- 
gestions for the Observance of 
Peace Day (May 18) in Schools; 
Agencies and (Associations for 
Peace.” By Fannie Fern An- 
drews. 

“Aesthetics.” Vol. 1, No, 2). Pub- 
lished quarterly by the Hackley 
Art Gallery, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan. Edited by Raymond Utyer. 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 
The most mystifying and sensa- 
tional aquatic novelty ever staged 
in vaudeville is announced for B. F. 
Keith’s theatre next week in “Nep- 
tune’s Garden of Living Statues,” a 
brilliant and beautiful water spec- 
tacle. This unique novelty serves to 
introduce a company of twenty 
dancers, divers, models, water 
nymphs, and pantomimists, headed 
by the Spanish mimes, Signor Carlo 
Casetta and Signorina Lilian Les- 
tora, in their weird and starthng “La 
Danse Dementia.” The feature, by 
means of which a troupe of twenty 
beautiful water nymphs are sum- 
moned from the depths of the pool 
at the command of their queen, is 
both startling and mystifying. This 
wonderful water spectacle will be 
surrounded by a bill of vaudeville. 
John and Mae Burke will present 
their novel comedy skit, “The Rag- 
time Soldier. Man”; the Three 
Hickey Brothers are dancing acro- 
Clara Inge is a dainty little 
singing comedienne; Graham and 
Dent have an amusing comedy called 
‘The Packing Day”; John Higgins 
s a champion jumper and leaper; the 
Edison talking motion pictares will 

resent a series of new subjects. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


“i AD an exception in her case,” wrote thesuperintendent of schools at Englewood, N 
. 0 J a SP A 
M E in regaid toa teacher of s(me five years’ experience who is doing Stabatnbunia 
work in Obio this year and whom we bad recommended to him for Latin, “and took her 
without a personal interview. By the same mail with your letter about ber | received an ap- 
plicatien from heraceompanied by many jet- AN tion was so convincing that I have offered 
ters highly praising her work. Her applica-_ her the position at $1,000. We almost 
never appoint a teacher without a personal interview. but 1 am willing in this case to accept 
your jud ment and my own drawn from the very excellent letter of the young woman her- 
self.” teachers realized how much difference the style of their 
own letters made in their elections to places there would be more cases of E CEPTION. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TH E R E. W i, R TEACHERS? 
4 a a . 
B E an Oe Mie So a, 
} Pe AUDI rR! 4 
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Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


N 
Recommends teachere te colleges, public and private schools. oe 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 12% r0ances to coneges, 


Schools, and Fam 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals. A 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good pebooie tp pce gg | lon 


or address , 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY !10sSese tev to, tse 


men and women on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, relisble work, 
Phone, No panes fee. , = ee 











sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing oe ee ee $60 to $79 per month. For furt er 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CoO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


ith good leducat 4 ; 
S PECIALISTS ficgn® preparatory and Normal Schools and Collewen in ee 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE 8H. 
Pres. Sec. and Se _- 
During each year places teachers in at least SO of the 9C counties in lowa 
and in Minnesota, North ané South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming. 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 4:%SS22.4,c9:;Psgprttor 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency f 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services fres to schoo! oficialn 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assists Tesclhers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Tie ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “Ss.%231* 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Businere” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sept free. Westerm 
Office: Spokane, Washington. 

















TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin e* £ 
THE PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington ** — 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St. . . 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 


AGENCY 
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en Dumb-bell drill to the music of the Victor—Alexander Henry School, Philadelphia 


A brass band for your playground this 
summer—all day long and every day. 

Calisthenics and games are spiritless and dull 
without music. - Folk Dancing ts impossible without 
the right music properly played with snap and vigor. 

Your play may be orderly, the children attracted, 
interested and taught by using splendid rousing music 
to accompany your activities. 

Let the Victor help you this summer. 

Ask any Victor dealer to bring. out a Victor and 
show you just how it provides the very music 
required for Folk Dances, Singing Games, Waltzes, 
Two-Steps, Marches etc. for Calisthenics. 

Write us today for booklet and full information 
about the value of the Victor in school work. 
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Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn, price $68 complete, 
is specially recommended for general school work. 
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